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BY THE AUTHOR OF “A CRUISE UPON WHEELS,” &. &. 
——_—~ > — 
CHAPTER IV. THE HERBALIST’S SHOP. 


Tue shop of Mr. Cornelius Vampi stood ina 
noisy crowded thoroughfare in the vicinity of 
Tottenham-court-road. The street in which 
Mr. Vampi’s residence was situated was one of 
those which are only to be found in poor neigh- 
bourhoods, and which are characterised by 
extreme stagnation during the daytime, and a 
mighty confusion and stir after nightfall. It 
was one of those streets in which itinerant 
vendors of vegetables, fried fish, periwinkles, and 
other necessaries of the poor man’s life, have 
constituted to themselves the right of establish- 
ing their stalls in a long line on the edge of the 
footway, with a distinct intention of rivalling 
their competitors in the shops, at whose very 
doors they have planted their barrows, and 
underselling them as far as it is possible in so 
cheap a neighbourhood. 

There seem to be, however, customers 
enough for both. On a Saturday night the 
shops on either side of the way, and the two 
lines of stalls facing the shops, have both of 
them plenty of customers, and appear both to 
be doing a brisk business, if a cheap. Perhaps 
the stalls get on the whole the most custom. 
Their owners make so much noise, are so confi- 
dent in the goodness of their own wares, are so 
importunate with the passers-by, have such an 
insinuating way of thrusting a handful of 
onions, or a bunch of greens, under the noses 
of hesitating housewives, that it is almost im- 
possible to resist their wiles, without at least 
falling a victim to the extent of a few lettuces, 
or a bundle of turnips. It isa curious bewilder- 
ing scene, and the flare of the candles, screened 
with paper, which belong to the itinerants, and of 
the gas-jets, with no screens at all, which blaze 
and roar in the open shops, make the place quite 
as light as it is in the (November) daylight, 
not to say a good deal lighter. Meantime, the 
costermongers roar to you as you pass, the 
butchers in front of their houses solicit your 
ete in most emphatic terms, and the 

allad-singer, with the group of children and 
the watchful eye, contributes his dismal notes 
to swell the general uproar. 

It has been said that, in the thoroughfare with 
which we have to do, the rows of stalls are ranged 





in front of the shops, and are distinctly intended 
to compete with them for public favour and 
patronage, and it is in this point that Mr. 
Cornelius Vampi has an advantage over his 
neighbours. There are no costermongers in 
Mr. Vampi’s line, for Mr. Vampi is a herbalist 
and a seedsman, and a seller of corn-plaisters 
and of all sorts of drugs, and he has even a 
plaster-cast of a horse in his window to intimate 
that medicines adapted to the stomachs of the 
inferior animals may be obtained at his emporium, 
while as to the lozenges for coughs and lozenges 
for dyspepsia, and for any other human or in- 
human ailment which can be conceived, they 
even rival the collection of boxes of ointment 
which always abound to so alarming an extent 
in the poorer neighbourhoods of the metropolis. 

But it must not be supposed that Mr. Vampi’s 
shop was, in the strict sense of the word, a 
chemist’s shop. There were no red and green and 
amber-coloured bottles in the window, nor was 
there any coloured lamp over the door, nor any 
intimation in words to suggest that the business 
was a druggist’s. “Cornelius Vampi, Herbalist,” 
was all that was inscribed, and that in letters 
which were obscure from dirt and antiquity. 
Nor was the inside of the shop more suggestive 
of pharmacy than the exterior. Where were 
the rows of brilliant bottles labelled “Sp: 
Mind :” or “Tinct: Ammon :” or the drawers 
*Puly: Col:” and “Carb: Sod:”? Where 
were the glass-cases full of perfumery, and 
soaps, and dentifrices, and pastilles? There 
were none of these. No china jars of leeches, 
no mahogany Aaili chairs—always for inexpli- 
cable reasons—so much affected by chemists, no 
lemonade bottles, nor gazogene ready to pump 
out soda-water for the thirsty. Lastly, there 
was no pale, mild-eyed, gentlemanly creature, 
dressed in black, and wearing a white apron and 
spectacles, behind the counter, ready to give 
you advice gratis, or to pull out your teeth in 
the back shop. 

Mr. Cornelius Vampi’s shop was a herbalist’s 
shop, and this you certainly felt very strongly 
when you got inside it. The herbs stared you 
in the face in every direction, and look where 
you would. They hung—these were the com- 
moner kinds—in masses from the ceiling. They 
reposed on shelves all round the shop in bundles, 
neatly labelled. You felt that all the little 
drawers were full of them, indeed most of these 
drawers were inscribed—and that in plain Eng- 
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lish—with names that left no doubt: St. John’s 
Wort, Hedge Hyssop, Celadine, Monkshood, 
Rue, Holy Thistle, and the like. Nor were these 
the only curiosities in which this strange ware- 
house abounded. There were bones shadowed 
forth in obscure corners, bones of the elk, skulls 
of horses and dogs, a complete skeleton of a cat, 
and sundry glass jars containing objects impos- 
sible to identify preserved in spirits. All seemed 
jumbled, too, in inextricable confusion, but yet 
it is a fact that Mr. Cornelius Vampi knew per- 
fectly well where to lay his hand upon anything 
that he wanted, from the stuffed alligator to the 
jar of snails to which his celebrated corn-plaister 
was so largely indebted. . 

But not more different was Mr. Cornelius 
Vampi’s shop from that of a chemist and 
druggist than was Mr. Vampi himself, from the 
smug gentleman who has been described above. 
He was a tall, powerfully-built man, with a large 
abdomen, and the jolliest red face that ever was 
seen. It did you good only to see him smile 
and to hear the rich loud tones of his jovial voice. 
This man had been gifted with a perfectly well- 
ordered nature, and all the wheels of his ma- 
chinery worked so glibly and so easily, that a 
degree of serenity was the result which compelled 
him at times—as he once informed an intimate 
friend—“to wear a scrubbing-brush next his 
skin because he was too happy.” 

And perhaps it would be a difficult thing to 
find a happier man than our friend the herbalist. 
Entirely absorbed in a number of occupations, 
all to him of surpassing interest, distracted by 
these and by the numerous experiments of a 
medical sort connected with the herbs in which 
he dealt, and in whose virtues he was a profound 
believer, applied to continually by the poor 
people in this poor neighbourhood for advice in 
their ailments, for they all believed in him im- 
plicitly, and got benefit from the very tone of 
the man’s mind if not from his medicaments, 
Mr. Cornelius was occupied every moment of 
his life, and that in a manner entirely congenial 
to his tastes. Nor was this all. In addition to 
his medical studies, there was another kind of 
knowledge in the pursuit of which our friend 
was even more eager than in hunting out the 
hidden virtues of his favourite herbs. Cornelius 
Vampi was an astrologer. 

Strange as this announcement may appear, it 
was nevertheless true that here was a man keep- 
ing a shop in a poor street in the metropolis, and 
in the nineteenth century, who was yet a pro- 
found believer in the stars, and in their influence 
for good or evil on the lives of his fellow- 
citizens. 

He had, at the top of that very house of which 
the herbalist’s shop formed the lower part, a 
garret which he had converted into a sort of 
observatory, and from which, on clear nights, he 
was able to study all the planets, making his 
combinations and deductions therefrom entirely 
to his own satisfaction. Here, too, and on his 
favourite hobby, he had not hesitated to lay out 
money. He had got a telescope of very fair 
power mounted on a stand, a celestial globe, and 


all sorts of expensive instruments, while the 
walls were decorated with charts showing the 
situations of the heavenly bodies, besides a row 
of book-shelves, om which were displayed the 
works of Copernicus and Newton cheek-by-jowl 
—for Cornelius combined the sciences of 
astrology and astronomy—with his favourites 
Albertus Magnus and Cornelius Agrippa. 

All the time that our good friend Vampi 
could spare from his shop duties below was 
devoted to the prosecution of his favourite 
studies in the observatory above. Here he sat 
late in the night at work, for he could do with 
little sleep, and his herculean strength seemed 
to set weariness at defiance. Here he studied 
the stars in the interests of those persons— 
a much more numerous class than might have 
been supposed—who came to consult him as to 
their future careers. Here, having once got 
the day and hour of the nativities of his different 
clients, he was able to ascertain what fortunes 
and misfortunes were in store for them, when 
and under what circumstances their matrimonial 
career was to begin, and how it was likely to 
prosper, when danger was to be apprehended, 
and when an avalanche of prosperity and happi- 
ness. He would seriously warn one against 
going near water on a certain day, for instance, 
and would quote his own example as corrobo- 
rative of the warning, relating how, on a certain 
day, when his own horoscope had foretold that 
he should be in danger by water, he had shut 
himself up in his room determined not to stir 
out of it all day; how he had been sent for at a 
certain hour to the shop to attend to a matter 
which was beyond the province of his assistant ; 
how he had in his haste kicked over a pail of 
water which was standing on the stairs, and, 
being kept some time with no opportunity of 
changing his wet shoes and stockings, had 
caught an inflammation of the lungs which had 
well-nigh finished him. He would tell another, 
that on the day after to-morrow he must be on 
his guard against the animal creation, which was 
dead against him on that day, and would caution 
his client not so much as to get into an omnibus, 
or cross over the street, or caress a dog or a cat 
during the twenty-four hours. 

All these predictions and warnings he would 
back up by quotations from the horoscope of 
the particular individual with whose destiny he 
happened to be concerned—quotations couched 
in terms wholly unintelligible to the many, 
mystifying statements about “ Mercury breaking 
into the house of Mars,” and other jargon of 
the craft. Nor did it in the least affect the 
reputation of our sage, or diminish his own con- 
fidence in his powers of vaticination, when these 
prophecies failed utterly to be fulfilled. For 
was it not always possible to say—yes, and to 
believe, for Cornelius was an honest man—that 
adverse influences had been suddenly brought 
to bear, or that his client had, under his direc- 
tion, been able so to act as to defeat the malig- 
nant intentions of the inimical planets ? 

Such was the individual whose ruddy counte- 
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alist’s shop which has just been described, on a 
certain Saturday evening in early December. 
Tt was a wet, sloppy evening, when all the lamps 
in all the shops and at all the stalls, besides the 
street-lamps themselves, were reflected in the 

avement and the puddles, giving a double 
frillimey to the scene. Evening, and specially 
Saturday evening, was a busy time in the herb- 
alist’s shop, and both Cornelius himself and his 
assistant—a youth of eighteen whom our friend 
would insist on calling “ boy”’—were kept ac- 
tively at work till a late hour in the evening. 
On Saturday evenings such streets as that in 
which Vampi resided are so full of booths where 
not only the necessaries, but the luxuries of poor 
life are retailed, that they look almost as if a 
fair were being held in them, and the poor are 
lured on to commit wild excesses in the excite- 
ment of the moment, indulging in sheep’s trot- 
ters for supper, even with the prospect before 
them of a roast joint from the “ bakeus” next day. 
And on this particular night, too, the poor man 
has time to think of his ailments. This is the 
night when the fact that he is “ bad in his in- 
side” may be confronted, and it is now that the 
rheumatic limb may get a chance of being duly 
embrocated. . 

Our herbalist’s shop was pretty well filled. 
Here was a gardener wanting to buy seeds, a 
boy with a swelled face looking rueful. By the 
counter stood a grave worn-looking woman with 
an empty bottle in her hand; another, with a 
sick child in her arms, was exhibiting the little 
thing’s wasted leg to the learned astrologer. 

“She don’t seem to get a bit stronger,” the 
poor woman said. 

“No, poor little morsel,” replied our philo- 
sopher, sympathetically, “nor ever will, while 
you bring her out on sucha night as this. Why, 
it’s death to her, my good woman. Take her 
home, take her home, as fast as you can go, and 
get her warm, and give her a cup of warm broth, 
if you can manage it. Ah! you can’t?” 

The poor woman shook her head sorrowfully. 
“No, Mr. Vampi; not to-night, I’m afraid.” 

“Ah, then, give her a little gruel; here’s a 
packet of grits; you can pay for it next week, 
you know. And here, take these herbs”—the 
astrologer had been making up a collection all 
this time—“ and let them boil gently for a couple 
of hours in a quart of water, and then pour it 
off, and give her two table-spoonfuls three times 
a day, and be sure you keep her in-doors and 
warm, and don’t bring her next time you come. 
Now, ma’am, what’s for you ?” 

This was addressed to a very little girl, who, 
speaking in a very loud voice, and producing a 
very large empty bottle, imperatively demanded : 

“ Ha’p’orth of klorrid of lime, please; and 
I’ve been to Mr. Squills’s, and he said he didn’t 
make ha’p’orths, so I thought I’d come here.” 

** Well, I don’t know, I’m sure, but what he 
was right,” replied Cornelius, good humouredly ; 
“a ha’p’orth will be uncommonly little, you 
know, miss.” 

The young lady was nothing abashed. “ Well, 
make as large a ha’p’orth as you can,” she 
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said, “for mother says the drains is awful, and 
she feels quite sick.” 

And having received what she wanted, and 
paid for it on the spot, the little woman departed 
in triumph, hugging her bottle. 

A young girl, who might have been a milliner’s 
apprentice, or perhaps the daughter of a small 
tradesman, was waiting her turn. Mr. Vampi 
was occupied with the gardener for the mo- 
ment. 

* Ah, you'll find those bulbs turn out mag- 
nificent, I know. I wish I could find time to 
go out to your place and see them when they’re 
in flower; yes, and here’s the mignonette-seed ; 
and here, boy,” he continued, addressing the 
assistant, “‘ get down some of those Dutch bulbs, 
and show them to Mr. Green, while I attend to 
this young lady. Ah, my good girl, I haven’t 
had time yet to finish your horoscope, but I’ve 
begun it.” 

“And how do you think it looks, Mr. 
Vampi ?” 

“Well, you know, it seems a pretty good 
average one. There’s a difficult bit or two to 
get over. Mercury’s sadly against you, but I’m 
just seeing my way to an intervention on the 
part of Jupiter, who’s very friendly, and as long 
as there’s no coalition with Taurus, you may do 
very well yet; but you mustn’t be in a hurry, 
you know; I always like to do these things 
thoroughly, and I’m a great deal occupied just 
now, besides being in difficulties myself with the 
Ursa Major, who’s got a regular spite against 
me; so you see you must be patient, and you 
mustn’t hurry me.” 

“ And when may I come again, Mr. Vampi ?” 

“Oh, in about a week, and perhaps then it 
may be ready ; and, in the mean time, I'd caution 
you against having anything to say to anybody 
with red or even reddish hair, for Mars is look- 
ing uncommonly antagonistic, I can tell you.” 

The young lady gave alittle start at this last 
suggestion, and went on her way sorrowfully. 
However, she consoled herself as she crossed 
the threshold. ‘“ James is fair,” she said, ina 
low key,,“ but his ’air is not red, it’s hauburn.” 

More and more customers came pouring in, 
and our friend was applied to for advice as to 
the treatment of “my good man’s bad leg,” or 
“Charley’s measles,” or “ Sarah Jane’s” rash, 
or “Betsy Slovinger’s” hair that was falling 
off, and all sorts of other tragedies and dilemmas. 
Out of all these our learned friend came tri- 
umphantly, but it was always when consulted 
upon matters of a less earthly nature that he 
seemed the most oracular, and the most in his 
element. Nothing could exceed the certainty 
of conviction which characterised his expres- 
sions of opinion, or the zest with which he 
entered into the subject. Nor were his dis- 
ciples few in number, or always of the weaker 
sex, though it must be owned that these pre- 
ponderated, and that such lords of the creation 
as were desirous of prying into hidden matters 
were generally afraid of the shop, and apt to 
seek out secret interviews with the astrologer 
in his observatory up-stairs. 
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On that Saturday night with which our narra- 
tive is concerned, and while the herbalist was 
most busy, the figure of a lady might have been 
seen, if any one had taken the trouble to notice 
it, gazing in at the shop window in an uneasy and 
wistful manner, and then looking about ber as if 
undecided how toact. The lady was muffled up 
closely in a woollen shawl, and her face was 
covered with a veil, the pattern of which was so 
thick and spreading that it was impossible to 
judge of her features with any accuracy. She 
seemed to want to enter the shop, and yet to 
hesitate about it, and would sometimes even 
walk a little way in another direction, and then 
return. On one of these occasions of her re- 
turning to the shop, she seemed at last to have 
made up her mind, and, not waiting to think any 
more about it, she turned swiftly in at the door 
and advanced to where the wise man—in a 
temporary lull of custom—was standing behind 
his counter absorbed in thought, and mounted, 
no doubt, upon his favourite — 

The lady made straight up to him, and they 
were soon engaged in a conversation apparently 
of some interest, but it was conducted in so low 
a key, that only a word occasionally pronounced 
in the louder tones of the stalwart herbalist 
was at all audible. Ultimately, and after a 
great many pros and cons, some ‘eon pear. on 
which a great deal of care had been bestowed, 
was handed over to the lady, who paid for what 
she had received at once, and left the shop 
closely veiled, as she had entered it. 


CHAPTER V. KEEPING HOUSE. 


Tue scene in the herbalist’s shop commemo- 
rated in the last chapter is represented as having 
taken place in the month of December, whilst, 
on reference to the chapter which preceded it, it 
will be found that the arrival of Miss Carrington 
in London occurred in November. There had 
been time in the interval for all the disagreeable 
qualities possessed by Miss Carrington and her 
amiable domestic to become fully developed ; 
nor was it possible, after that first night, that 
Mrs. Penmore could keep her husband in igno- 
rance of what was going on. 

In the first place, it was indispensable that the 
—— of the little study up-stairs, and its ab- 

ication by the legitimate owner, should be dis- 
cussed, and this implied the necessity of touching 
on Miss Cantanker’s peculiar temper, as shown in 
her announcement that she neither could nor 
would remain in the apartment which had been 
originally prepared for her. So, by degrees, it 
came out that this good-natured person was 
likely to be then and always a source of great 
trouble and annoyance in the house. The luck- 
less Gilbert, reckoning without his host, sug- 
gested that if Miss Cantanker did not like her 
quarters, Miss Cantanker might go; but here 
his wife was in a condition to set him right. 
* Her mistress,” she said, “ would as soon think 
of parting with her right hand, as of dismissing 
her attendant, who had managed to get an 
ascendancy over her about which there could be 





no doubt. The two must go or stay together— 
there was no doubt about that.” 

And so it ended in the little study being con- 
fiscated, and poor Gilbert had to execute such 
work as he did at home, either in his small 
dressing-room which had no fireplace, or in the 
dining-room, when it was not wanted for other 
purposes. 

Our young people were, unhappily, not suc- 
cessful in providing either mistress or maid with 
meals which were suited to their respective 
palates, and it must be freely acknowledged that 
the unfortunate Charlotte did seem to have 
been struck with a sort of paralysis ever since 
the arrival of Miss Carrington and her con- 
fidential maid. This last especially appeared to 
have the power of reducing the poor servant-of- 
all-work to a state of temporary insanity, by the 
mere fact of her being at times present in the 
kitchen. ‘ I’m that flurried, mum,” she said to 
her mistress, when trying on one occasion to 
excuse one of her worst failures, “I’m that 
flurried when she comes nigh me, that I don’t 
know a rump-steak from a mutton-chop.” The 
consequence of this state of things was, that cer- 
tainly some very remarkable specimens of 
cookery did, from time to time, appear on 
table at the little house in Beaumont-street, 
Joints strangely combining a burnt-up outside, 
revealed at the very first cut a raw inside; 
potatoes mealy without, but resembling bullets 
when attacked with the spoon; semolina pud- 
dings, whose semolina had coagulated into hard 
lumps, refusing to have anything to say to the 
mysterious a whey-like liquid which formed 
the main body of the pudding. The fact is, 
that the treatment applied by our artist to the 
raw material on which her powers were to be 
displayed, was always of too fierce and rapid a 
sort. Furious heat was applied, such as no food 
could stand long and exist. It did not stand it 
long, and, in consequence, was not done through. 

ence, the flesh of the fried sole was inse- 
— from the bones, while the cauliflower, 
eautiful to look at, was found, on inquiring 
within, to be raw and indigestible. 

The wily Cantanker, indeed, was not the 
woman to allow her digestive faculties to be 
thus tampered with. She took all her meals in 
the room which she had succeeded in abstracting 
from its hapless owner, and as she prepared 
them with her own hands below, was continually 
to be met on the stairs carrying up some savoury 
and succulent morsel, wearing at the same time 
the expression of countenance of a martyr in some 
great cause. This remarkable person was also 
always ready to take in hand the preparation of 
any article or articles of food of which it was 
distinctly understood that her mistress alone 
was to be partaker. She would make Miss 
Carrington’s breakfast in the morning, poaching 
her eggs, and cooking her toast with the 
greatest care, and she would also insist on 
making the broth, a cup of which her mistress 
always consumed the last thing at night, but 
with the dinner she would have nothing to do. 
“Mr. and Mrs. Penmore,” she would say, 
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“partook of that meal, and she was not going 
to roast herself before the fire for them.” So 
the dinners were handed over to be exclusively 
cared for by Mrs. Penmore’s cordon-bleu. 

It was the practice of Miss Carrington at 
times entirely to ignore the deficiencies of the 
servant-of-all-work, and to act upon a precon- 
ceived idea that there was a professed cook in 
the house. Thus she would send for Gabrielle 
in the morning, and, saying that she felt 
rather poorly just then, would ask it as a favour 
that the dinner might be one tolerably suited to 
a delicate stomach. “I don’t want anything 
very wonderful,” she would say ; “a little clear 
soup, a croquette, and some game, I really feel 
as if that would do me good, and as if there was 
nothing else that I could eat.” Then would Mrs. 
Penmore descend into the lower regions, and 
would herself—for it got to that at last—at- 
tempt, with the aid of a cookery-book, and with 
Charlotte to do the rough work, the compilation 
of the delicacies demanded by her guest. But 
the cookery-book bewildered instead of helping 
her, and left so much unsaid, besides saying so 
much that was unintelligible, that poor Gabrielle 
was at times almost inclined, in her desperation, 
to go off in search of the author, to put a few 
questions to him or her on matters left unex- 
— in the text. And then this cookery- 

ook seemed to expect that those who consulted 
it were to be possessed of such enormous wealth. 
The author thought nothing of directing you to 
“take the breasts of five partridges,” to form 
only one ingredient in a dish which would also 
require “the yolks of twelve plover’s eggs, a 
handful of truffles,” and sundry other delicacies 
equally costly ; whilst as to the amount of chicken- 
broth and of beef-stock which you must have by 
you before you even attempted a clear soup, 
that alone implied a princely income. Also, the 
book expected too much knowledge in the reader, 
and tock it for granted that he was acquainted 
with things of which, in the present case at any 
rate, “the reader” was totally ignorant. 

The consequence of all this was, that our in- 
experienced little housewife was fain to make 
the most hazardous compromises in obeying the 
instructions put before her. Any particular 
process which she could not understand she 
omitted. Any peculiarly extravagant element 
in the composition with which she was engaged 
she left out, or administered homeeopathically ; 
while those ingredients which were within 
the reach of her small means would be enforced 
with such undue emphasis as to interfere _ 
with the harmony of the whole. As to appeal- 
ing to Charlotte for advice in any of these diffi- 
culties, that was leaning upon a broken reed 
with a vengeance. 

“Look here, Charlotte,” the poor lady would 
say, helplessly, “‘ they tell us to ‘take a table- 
pocatdel Sauce No. 2, see page 16,’ and then 
a ‘tea-spoonful of Sauce No. 8,’ see some other 
page, but what are we to do if we haven’t got 
them ?” 

** 1’m sure I don’t know, mum.” 

“Do you think you could make No. 2 





while I prepare the rest? Let us see: ‘It is 
best to prepare this sauce in rather a large 
quantity, so that you may have it by you. Take 
a bottle of the best claret wine and pour it over 
half a dozen trussed ortolans, which you will 
have ready in the bottom of a saucepan; add 
the juice of two limes—be particular that they 
are not large ones—and a handful of pistaccio- 
nuts tied up in a bag. Then grate a nutmeg 
over the whole, but in this (as a little more or 
less than the right amount will spoil the sauce) 
you must be guided by your own discre- 
tion——’” 

“Oh, if you please, mum, I’d rather not try 


that.” 
*“No, I should think not, Charlotte. I’m 
afraid we must give that up altogether. But 


the worst of it is, that they all seem one as im- 
possible as another, and so expensive. What 
are we to do?” 

*T’m sure I don’t know, mum.” 

“ Well, I suppose we must do as well as we 
can.” And then commenced the system of 
compromises spoken of above. 

But the great canons of art are not to be 
thus lightly trifled with, When the dishes 
which had Len prepared in so unprincipled a 
manner came to table, they were apt to be 
entirely wanting in flavour, and to present an 
ugly and unappetising appearance to the eye. 
Now, Miss Carrington was not the person to eat 
what was set before her and make no complaint ; 
far from it. One of two results invariably 
attended these culinary failures; either Miss 
Carrington viewed the meal at which she was 
assisting in a ludicrous point of view, and lashed 
the different dishes, so to speak, with sarcasms ; 
or she declined to eat at all, and assumed the 
airs of a martyr who is being gradually starved 
to death. 

“Why, what on earth is this?” she would 
say, after turning the contents of her plate over 
for some time with her fork. It was in this 
case a dish of Gabrielle’s own invention, a mince 
up of veal and ham enclosed in batter, like 
fritters, and fried. Poor thing, how she had 
thought over it in the night, and determined to 
make it a chef-d’ceuvre. 

“Ts it fish ?” inquired Miss Carrington, inno- 
cently. 

Gabrielle mentioned the nature of the com- 
position, and felt wounded to the core. 

“T’m sure it’s exceedingly nice,” remarked 
Gilbert, who always stood 4 his dear West 
Indian. 

“Do you know, it really is rather nice,” ob- 
served Miss Carrington, in a patronising tone. 
And she actually managed to eat a little bit, 
leaving half a plateful untouched, of course. 

Penmore, in a somewhat vindictive spirit, 
— for the dish again, and helped himself 

reely. 
“Tm afraid you don’t like it,” said Gabrielle, 
addressing her guest. 

“Oh, on the contrary, I assure you it’s quite 
nice. You seem to like it, at any rate, Gilbert,” 
she said, addressing her cousin. 
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**T do, I can tell you.” 

“ The fact is,” continued the lady, “that I’m 
not very hungry to-day. Not xow, at any 
rate.” 

Such words as these would have the effect of 
irritating in an excessive degree the temper of 
the unhappy Gilbert, and it often took him some 
time to get round sufficiently for purposes of 
general conversation. 

“Why, you are eating nothing,” he said, 
presently. 

“TI really have no appetite,” replied the 
martyr. “I dare say I shall be hungry by-and- 
by, and you’ll bring me some broth, Jane, won’t 

ou ?” 
4 This was addressed to Miss Cantanker, whom 
her mistress, when she wished to be particu- 
larly amiable, would address by her christian 
name. 

“Yes, miss,” replied the acid one, highly 
satisfied, “cup of nice ’ot broth.” 

This good lady always waited upon her 
mistress at table, but on no one else. In 
fact, it was her. business to ignore Mr. and 
Mrs. Penmore altogether, and to act as if 
she was not aware of their existence. And, 
as far as Gabrielle was concerned, Miss Car- 
rington followed on the same side, always 
addressing herself to Gilbert in conversation, 
and especially when there was anything that 
she wanted done. ‘The young lawyer was, how- 
ever, too much for her in this way, 7 
referring the matter, whatever it might be, bae 
to his wife, and so making it compulsory on 
Miss Carrington to recognise the presence of 
her hostess, whether she liked it or not. 

“Oh, Gilbert,” she said, on one occasion, 
“T’ve got such a hard pillow up-stairs. 
Wouldn’t it be possible to let me have a softer 
one ?” 

“My dear Diana”—this, by-the-by, was 
Miss Carrington’s euphonious christian name— 
“my dear Diana, 1 must remind you that 
Gabrielle is the proper person to apply to about 
such matters.” 

But it would be an uncongenial task to me to 
record at length all the humiliating and painful 
things which our poor Gabrielle had to put up 
with at the hands of her tormentor. And yet 
it would be difficult to say whether Mrs. Pen- 
more felt them more keenly than her husband. 
It was he, certainly, who resented them the 
most, and who retaliated the most severely in 
words. Gabrielle had her husband to think of, 
and that helped her to bear it, and only once or 
twice was she betrayed into an angry word or 
two under excessive pressure. She had to ask 
Miss Carrington, for instance, om one occasion, 
to speak to her when she had any complaints to 
make about household matters, and not to apply 
to Gilbert, who had troubles enough already of 
his own. Then Miss Carrington, who shared 
her domestic’s hatred for the wretched maid-of- 
all-work, would pounce out upon the unhappy 
Charlotte on the staircase, and tell her not to 
make so much noise in the room overhead, as 
really her nerves eould not stand it. Or she 





would send down hostile messages to this func- 
tionary through Miss Cantanker, and Mrs. Pen- 
more would find the girl in floods of tears, with 
her head buried in her arms, and these supported 
on the kitchen table. This, of course, had to 
be spoken about, and “miching mallicho” was 
naturally the result. Miss Carrington would 
complain, too, from time to time, of the want of 
servants in the house. She had had no idea 
that they only kept one domestic, and it was 
extremely inconvenient, because, in consequence 
of this deficiency of attendants, so much addi- 
tional trouble fell to the lot of her faithful Can- 
tanker. ‘The faithful Cantanker was always 
present on these occasions, and ever ready to 
put her oar in, on her mistress’s side, till called 
to order by the lady herself, when she was fain 
to fall back upon malignant glaring. Indeed, 
in this she excelled to an uncommon extent. 
Her eyes were never off Mrs. Penmore when 
they were in the same room, and she seemed to 
listen with a fixed and venomous intensity to 
every word that the poor lady uttered. Nor 
was it only when palpably present that this 
amiable woman listened. She was continually 
being discovered outside doors and in passages 
where she had no business ; but she wore ever 
on these occasions such a look of indignant 
virtue, and presented at such times—as always 
—so injured an appearance, that it was quite 
areas that any suspicion could attach to 
er. 

So the days passed, and every day that 
dawned brought with it its full measure. of 
trouble. Meanwhile, our young couple consoled 
themselves and each other with their great 
mutual love, and were not all unhappy. 


CHAPTER VI. MASTER AND MAN, 


GitBeRt Penmore had a friend, to whom he 
really did not hesitate to apply that much- 
abused title, in the person of Julius Leth- 
waite, of the Inner Temple, barrister-at-law, 
not practising. Penmore had become acquainted 
with him when they were both eating their 
terms together, and they had gradually got to 
be, first, acquaintances, and ultimately, even 
friends. Lethwaite had a great belief in 
Gilbert, and was firmly convinced that one of 
these days he would certainly distinguish 
himself and rise to eminence. For himself he 
did not care. He was only nominally a 
barrister, and had never intended to practise, 
having, indeed, a share in a certain business 
which was carried on, as he would say, “‘ some- 
where in the City,” and in the conduct of which 
he never interfered. He had a confidential 
clerk who watched his interests in connexion 
with that same business, and who demanded 
occasional interviews with his patron, in the 
course of which he would put a great many 
very difficult questions to Mr. Julius, as the old 
man called him, and finding his superior quite 
unable to answer them, would be under the 
necessity of providing the replies himself, which 
he invariably did. 

It was one of Mr. Lethwaite’s most remark- 
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able characteristics that he always impugned, or 
pretended to impugn, human motive. He sai 
that he did not believe in an action done with a 
good motive, and he would sometimes puzzle him- 
self by the hour together, and bewilder all his 
faculties, in his endeavours to find out what 
—whether in his own case or that of others— 
could have been the real actuating cause of 
some act which wore a fair outside, but which 
he pretended must really have been performed 
with a selfish intention. It wasa sort of mono- 
mania this with him, and how it originated no one 
could tell, though there were those who could 
not help believing that a feeling so little in 
accordance with Lethwaite’s real good nature 
must have been generated by some act of 
treachery of which he had once been the victim. 

This man’s nature was an uncommon one. 
His unbelief as to the purity of the motives 
which actuated the conduct of his fellow-men 
had not by any means the effect of making him 
either gloomy or morose; on thecontrary. He 
seemed to have made up his mind to the thing. 
It was in his opinion one of the conditions of 
our existence—this defectiveness of motive— 
and we must just put up with it. Sometimes, 
too, he would puzzle himself by the hour 
together in trying to find out what could be at 
the bottom of some act of courtesy of which he 
had been the object. ‘‘That fellow was most 
extraordinarily civil to me to-day,” he would say 
to himself, reflecting on the behaviour of a 
certain grumpy servant who held office in his 
Inn of Court—“ most remarkably so. I wonder, 
now, what he could have been driving at? 
There must have been some reason for it, for, 
ordinarily, he’s a beast. I wonder what he’s 
after?” And so he would go on twisting and 
turning the subject over in his mind, till at last 
a solution would suddenly flash upon him. 
“Ay, ay, ay,” he would then exclaim, with 
some of the joy which a hunter feels when he 
has succeeded in tracking his game—* I see it 
all. We arein the month of December, and 
it’s getting near Christmas.” Such a solution 
of the difficulty as this—probably in this case 
the right one—would afford the keenest satisfac- 
tion to our friend, confirming him in his theory 
more fixedly than ever. 

As to his own bad intentions, Mr. Lethwaite 
had no sort of doubt about them. If he was 
sometimes put to it to discover those of others, 
being impeded by theit unwillingness to come 
forward openly and acknowledge them, he had 
no such difficulty in hisown case. Here, at any 
rate, was his own heart open tohim. He could 
gaze down into it with piercing eyes, and hunt 
among all its darkest corners for the vile traitor 
who sought to avoid him. There should be no 
deception here, he thought, at any rate. Alas! 
there was more deception here, perhaps, than 
anywhere else. Here, perhaps, were his sus- 
picions applied the most cruelly of all. For it 
was a good heart that he injured when he ran- 
sacked its every corner in his determination to 
find out that it meant badly, and he often de- 
ceived himself, in a manner to which most of us 





are little prone, in arriving at conclusions in- 


d | finitely derogatory to his own better nature— 


conclusions which made him outa perfect villain 
in his own eyes. 

Nor did even this habit of self-suspicion tend 
altogether to sour or embitter the disposition of 
this singular individual. He had made up his 
mind that he was incapable of doing anything 
except, at best, from a mixed motive, and he 
must just bear it. If he had had an ugly nose, 
he would say to himself, or if he had been marked 
with the small-pox, he would not have ignored 
the truth, or smashed the looking-glass that told 
him of the fact ; and so it. should be with the 
defects of his character. At least he would face 
them. And he did face them, and, in doing so, 
in hunting out these half-chimerical deformities 
and disfigurements, he lost sight entirely of a 
hundred rare and unselfish qualities which any 
unprejudiced person would have been able to 
point out to him. 

On the morning with which we are now con- 
cerned, Mr. Julius Lethwaite sat in his chambers 
reading the newspaper after breakfast, and ex- 
pecting a visit from his confidential clerk. Mr. 
Lethwaite was a good-looking, though not what 
is called a handsome man. He was rather tall, 
and rather thin, he had no colour, and though 
his features were irregular, his was yet a per- 
fectly successful appearance ; more so than that 
of many a man who is called—and on examina- 
tion really is—handsome. He was not liable to 
disastrous chances as regarded his personal ap- 
pearance—and by this it is meant that he did 
not freckle, that he never had a red nose, that 
he did not splatter forth into fits of laughter, 
though he had a sufficiently keen sense of 
humour, as was evidenced by the lines of his 
mouth, and a little wrinkle near one corner of 
that feature which was permanent, and very full 
of expression. He was older than his friend 
Gilbert by many years, and had reached years of 
discretion; by which I mean that he was now 
thirty-five. 

The room in which our cynic was seated was an 
essentially comfortable one. There were hardly 
any chairs but easy ones. There were striped 
Arab curtains to the windows. There were 
plenty of books on the book-shelves, periodicals 
and newspapers everywhere, a blazing fire, and 
the remains of a very satisfactory breakfast on 
the table. In one corner of the room, close to 
a window, was a small table on which were all 
the materials used in the trade of watch-making, 
for it was one of our friend’s peculiarities that he 
had a great fancy for that occupation. Indeed, 
he had been engaged off and on in the constrac- 
tion of a watch for about eight years, and had 
made nothing of it yet. 

Mr. Lethwaite was sitting in a large leather 
chair turned round towards the fire, and was 
taking occasional doses of the newspaper, rest- 
ing between whiles to reflect; an occupation 
which I can strongly recommend to those who 
have got nothing to do. 

“T cannot think,” he said to himself, in the 
course of one of these pauses, “I cannot think 
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what can make this man,” and he mentioned the 
name of a well-known philanthropist, “give up 
his time to such infinitely disagreeable pursuits 
as poking about in poor neighbourhoods, in- 
haling nasty smells, encountering nasty sights, 
talking to people an inch thick in dirt, and full 
of disease into the bargain, so that he runs the 
risk of infection continually, when he really is 
not obliged to do any of these things. It is 
very extraordinary—most extraordinary,” he 
continued, musingly. “I'll tell you what,” he 
went on, sitting up suddenly in his chair, “it 
must be that he likes it. There’s no other way 
of accounting for it. He likes bad smells and 
horrible sights—that’s it. I knew a man once 
who liked having his teeth out. Just as I like 
watch-making—and then these people flatter 
him, and——” 

Here he was interrupted in his reflections by 
a lively tap at the door, and on his calling to 
the tapper to come in, a little man, about sixty 
eee of age, with twinkling spectacles, came 

riskly into the room, smiling and bowing, and 
pulling off his brown gloves as he advanced 
soon. & the fireplace. 

“Good morning, sir, good morning,” said the 
little man, as Lethwaite rose and shook him by 
the hand. “ Studying our commercial interests 
in the newspapers, I see. Can’t do better, sir. 
Can’t do better.” 

He was a small, neat, highly-finished old man 
this, with eyes that were very bright, and beamed 
kindly over his glasses, while his mouth, which, 
when he was not speaking, was tightly closed, 
was ornamented with a continual placid smile. 
He was buttoned up tightly in a small great- 
coat, if the expression may be permitted, and 
had left a pair of goloshes on the mat outside, 
so that his shoes were as clean as if he had just 
come out of his bedroom, though it was a muddy 
day outside notwithstanding. His name was 
comfortable, like his appearance. It was Good- 
rich—Jonathan Goodrich. 

“Nothing of the sort, Goodrich, nothing of 
the sort,” replied his patron, in allusion to the 
strong commercial feeling which the man of 
business had given him credit for. “On the 
contrary, I was reading just what came upper- 
most, and especially all the most frivolous 
matter that I could 4 any possibility pick out. 
Why don’t you sit down ?” 

** Ah! never tell me,” returned the little man, 
obeying his employer’s suggestion. ‘“ Never tell 
me. You wouldn’t be able to give such im- 
Sa hints as you do in connexion with the 

usiness, if you didn’t give your attention to 
commerce, ay, and that pretty closely too, sir. 
But oh, sir! how I do wish that you’d come 
down now and then to the office, and superintend 
things a bit yourself. There’s many a question 
turns up there in the course of the day which 
I ain’t competent to give an opinion on, and then 
Mr. Gamlin he acts in it on his own responsi- 
bility, and it isn’t right, sir. It isn’t, indeed, for 
you’re the principal, as you know; it’s ‘ Leth- 
waite and Gamlin,’ and not ‘Gamlin and Leth- 
waite—— ” 








“ But, my dear Goodrich,” urged the sleeping 
partner, “ you know it’s to Mr. Gamlin’s interest 
to engage only in what’s profitable to the firm, 
just as much as it’s mine.” 

“ Ah, sir, that’s all very well, but you onght 
to be on the spot, sir, indeed you ought. For 
there isn’t always time, when a question has to 
be answered, for me to come up here and put it 
before you; and then, as I said, Mr. Gamlin has 
to act simply on his own responsibility—and 
he’s too fond of speculating, sir, that’s what I 
say, and too fond of American securities, and 
it’s a country, is America, where you may have 
a crash at any time, and then where are you? 
That’s what I say, sir.” 

“‘ And you speak with considerable prudence, 
no doubt, my good Jonathan, though with too 
much mistrust of your namesakes over the 
water. But you may depend upon it that Mr. 
Gamlin knows well enough what he’s about.” 

* Well, then, Mr. Julius,” the old clerk went 
on, “he’s been and bought up ever so much 
American cotton, and it’s left there in warehouse, 
and it’s dangerous, sir, you may depend upon 
it, with things looking so queer over there. And 
now he’s proposing to buy I don’t know how 
many bales more, and I thought that transac- 
tions on such a scale ought not to go on, and 
you, the head partner, knowing nothing about 
it. So I thought I'd just step round and speak 
to you on the subject, and warn you of what’s 
going on, sir, and that we are involved much 
too deeply in these American undertakings.” 

“Well, Goodrich, I am disposed to think 
you’re right in that idea, and I authorise you, 
if there is still time, to enter my protest against 
any further transactions with the Yankees just 
at present.” 

“There, now!” cried the old man, triumph- 
antly, “there’s an opinion worth having. 
Nobody like the head of the firm for right 
thinking and right acting. That’s what I say.” 

* Don’t give me credit for it, you old goose,” 
replied the patron, good humouredly; “you 
know that it was your own idea, and that you 
are praising yourself all this time.” 

“Nothing of the sort, sir—nothing of the 
sort. You come in and knock the nail on the 
head directly you take the hammer in hand. 
Ah, sir, if you would but make the Leth- 
waite, in ‘ Lethwaite and Gamlin,’ the working 
partner instead of the sleeping partner, we 
might do then.” 

** Nonsense, Goodrich, nonsense ; we do very 
well as it is. I should spoil everything; and 
do remember, once for all, my good friend, that 
it’s Mr. Gamlin’s interest as much as mine that 
we should prosper ; and there’s nothing like 
self-interest.” 

“T don’t know that, sir,” replied Jonathan, 
doggedly. 

“You do, you aggravating old rascal; you 
know that everything’s done.in this world with 
a selfish motive.” 

*T don’t know anything of the kind, sir.” 

“Yes you do.” 

“NolIdon’t. And I'll tell you what, sir, 
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as I’ve often told you before, that the sooner you 
get these notions out of your head the better, 
for they’re misleading you, sir, if you'd allow 
me the liberty of saying so. Why, do you 
mean to tell me, Mr. Julius, that when I had 
that long illness, and Mr. Gamlin thought it 
was useless keeping me on, as I couldn’t at- 
tend to my duties, and you came forward and 
insisted that I should be left in my post,—do 
you mean to tell me that that was done with a 
selfish motive ?” 

“Yes I do. You’re obstinate, and unma- 
nageable, and pig-headed ; but, in spite of all 
that, you are useful to me, and you under- 
stand me, and you may depend upon it that 
that was at the bottom of any effort I may 
have made to keep you in your place.” 

“ Ah, sir, it’s no use talking to you, asI well 
know,” replied the old boy, in a despairing tone ; 
‘and I suppose it was with the same selfish 
motive that you came to look after me so 
often ?” 

* Why, of course it was.” 

“And that you brought all sorts of good 
things, like fowls and jellies ?” 

“The same motive, beyond a doubt.” 

“ And sherry wine ?” 

“Always the same, Jonathan, always the 
same. I wanted you, and was anxious to see 
you back at your desk, so of course I did what 
T could to get your strength up.” 

“There, there, sir, I’ve done. And now, 
with your leave, I’ll take my departure.” 

“Not till you’ve had a glass of that same 
* sherry wine,’ Jonathan, which did you so much 
good before.” 

“Not a drop, sir, not a drop. At this time 
of day! why, I should be good for nothing all 
the afternoon. No, sir, I'll just go back to 
the office as fast as I can, and express the views 
with which you’ve kindly favoured me. 
good morning, Mr. Julius, good morning. And 
may you think better of it, sir, and come down 
and pay us a visit in the City before many days 
are over.” And the old clerk trotted away 
through the great bustling town, with a counte- 
nance in which were depicted great cunnin 
and importance. For was he not the depute 
agent of the head partner in Lethwaite and 
Gamlin’s? Did he not actually represent the 
principal in the firm? And was he not now con- 
veying a message from no less a person than 
Mr. Julius Lethwaite to no less a person than 
Mr. Morley Gamlin ? 

So the old boy might well wear an appearance 
of astuteness and mystery, as indeed he did, 
looking on the passers-by with a feeling almost 
of commiseration for their lot in not being 
engaged like himself in matters of so muc 
moment. 

Meanwhile, his employer had sunk back once 
more in his great leathern chair, and had fallen 
into one of his accustomed reveries. “I won- 
der,” he said to himself, “ what can make that 
old fellow so much in earnest about my affairs ? 
Is it gratitude for what he was talking of just 
now—gratitude for the sherry and the calf’s- 





foot jelly—a real interest in my welfare? Ah, 
I wish I could think so, but I’m afraid it won’t 
do. His own interest is bound up with mine; 
if I prosper, he prospers; if I go down, he goes 
down. It’s no use trying to ignore it, that 
diabolical self-interest shows itself everywhere, 
and ruins everything.” He sat a little while 
longer occupied with similar reflections, and 
then he started up suddenly and prepared to 
0 out. 

“T’ll go and pay Cornelius Vampi a visit,” 
he said, as he put on his hat, “and get some 
philosophy out of him.” 

For it must be known that Mr. Lethwaite 
and Cornelius Vampi were great allies. 





GRANDFATHERS AND GRAND. 
MOTHERS. 

To my thinking, the most interesting periods 
of human life are the two extremes—infancy 
and old age. There is nothing on earth so pure, 
so beautiful, so innocent, so kissable, as a bright- 
eyed, laughing, dimpled baby ; nothing except a 
very old man, sans eyes, sans taste, sans teeth, 
sans everything but a good conscience and a 
sound heart. 

I often wish that Shakespeare had not put 
that speech-picture of life mto the mouth of 
Jacques. Jacques was a melancholy man, and 
took a melancholy view of things. If he had 
not been a misanthrope, a baby might have pre- 
sented itself to his mind as chuckling and crow- 
ing in his nurse’s arms, and not as muling and 
puking. In like manner, he might have drawn 
a pleasant picture of a green and happy old age, 
instead of insisting so much upon leanness and 
slippers and shrunken shanks. The seven ages, as 
Jacques depicts them, may be in accordance with 


So | a certain rule of life ; but, for my part, I have met 


with many beautiful exceptions, and I love to 
dwell upon them. It has been my good fortune 
to know many old men, who, after the toil and 
strife of life, retained all the original innocence 
and simplicity of their earliest childhood. I have 
seen them—and I can see them now—sitting 
in their easy-chairs, their gums as innocent of 
teeth, and their heads as innocent of hair, as when 
they lay in their mothers’ laps—sitting there 
biding the Lord’s good time patient] and cheer- 
fully, while sons and daughters and grandsons 
and granddaughters hovered about them, and 
patted them and smoothed their pillows, and 
spoke to them in those simple words which seem 
as well adapted to the old man as to the child. 
There is a purifying influence in old age which 
we all recognise. We may know that the old 
man has led a wicked life; but when old age 
comes upon him, wrinkling his brow, blanching 
his hair, and bowing him to the earth, it seems 
as if he had been sened and purified by Time. 
I can understand why the patriarchs prayed so 
frequently and so earnestly for length of days ; 
prayed for life until the passions and the vanities 
of human nature should have passed over like a 
cloud, leaving the heart to beat its last throb on 
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the peaceful shore of eternity. It always seems 
to me that at fourscore a man is neither in this 
world nor in the next, but that he is in a posi- 
— between the two, and can look calmly upon 

I wonder if I am right in my impression that 

" fal. I hope I am; 
for I love to think so. It is pleasant to believe 
that human nature can work out its own purifi- 
cation om earth and return to its original inno- 
cence, with only such sins on its head as it can- 
not help and is not responsible for. Right or 
wrong it is certain that this is the impression 
which most of us have of persons in extreme 
old age. We fondle them as we fondle children, 
we talk to them as we lead them about by the 
hand, as their parents talked to them when they 
were first learning to walk. They need help and 
care now just as they needed them then. There 
is grandfather sitting in his chair by the fire, 
seeing things dimly, hearing things vaguely, as 
he saw ne, ioe from his mother’s knee. And 
we sit by and talk of him as if he did not hear 
us and understand what we say. “ Poor old 
grandfather,” we say, looking towards him ; “ he 
1s failing very much. He can’t see to read now 
even with his specs, and that is a great depriva- 
tion to him. But he is cheerful for all that. 
Ain’t you, grandfather dear ?” 

And the dear old baby knows by the sound of 
our voice and the look that you direct towards 
im that you are addressing him; and he en- 

deavours to guess your meaning, and says some- 
thing in reply, accompanying it with a pleasant 
chuckle, to signify that he is quite happy. 

He drops his handkerchief or his spectaeles, 
just as a baby drops its spoon or its ivory ring, 
and you go and pick them up and put them back 
into bis old hand, patting him on his bald head, 
and making him comfortable in his chair. As 
he sits there mumbling, and gazing with his 
viewless eyes into the fire, you wonder if that 
feeble old man eould ever have been the rest- 
less, fidgety, madcap schoolboy, the ardent lover 
sighing like furnace, the fierce soldier, bearded 
like the pard, full of strange oaths, seeking the 
bubble reputation at the cannon’s mouth? 
Where be bis pranks now, where his sighs, his 
big loud voice? All these things have passed 
away like a dream, and in old age he awakes 
again to infancy. 

I think it must be pleasant to sit upon the 
last shore thus and wait for the boat, not im- 
patient for, neither dreading its coming, pleasant 
to hear the plash of the oars and the distant 
song of the rowers as they come to bear you 
away to that golden land where youth is eternal. 
I should find it diffieult to talk of old grand- 
fathers otherwise than in this strain, for L have 
never known an old grandfather who, whatever 
his previous life, did not wear an aspect of 
imnocence. Age is not altogether unkind. 
While it withers the beauty it also expunges the 
traces of the evil passions. The film that comes 
over the eye is a veil to hide the glare of anger ; 
the wrinkles that score the brow are strokes of 
Time’s pen designed to obliterate the frown and 





the scowl that Passion has written there so 
boldly. I can recal many grandfathers who 
were a practical testimony to the soundness of 
the theory which I have just broached with re- 
gard to the purifying influence of age. I re- 
member one, a httle feeble, cheery, merry- 
hearted old fellow, who had been a terrible Turk 
in his young days. He had been passionate, 
imperious, violent, a constant source of trouble 
to his wife, and a terror to hischildren. When 
he became an old grandfather he was trans- 
formed into the most docile creature imaginable. 
His own little grandchildren could rule him and 
make him do just as they liked. 

“Do you remember, grandfather,” one of 
them would say, “ when you used to give it to 
your boys all round with the horsewhip ?” 

“No, no, my dear,” he would answer, “I 
hope I never did that.” 

“Oh, but you did, grandfather, and grand- 
mother says you used to get drunk and break 
the chimney ornaments.” 

“ Oh, fie, fie, no, my dear,” says the old man, 
“it couldn’t have been me, it must have been 
somebody else.” 

And granny strikes in and affirms that he did 
the deed, completely smashing two china shep- 
herdesses that had been in the family foracentury. 
Which relation sends the old man into a fit of 
laughter so hearty and good humoured that you 
cannot conceive he could ever have been capable 
of the violent conduct imputed to him. I dare 
say he can scarcely believe it himself now, when 
age has east the devil out of him, 

I remember another grandfather whose ninety- 
second birthday was celebrated not many years 
ago in the house of his granddaughter. He was 
a picture of aged innocence, gentle, patient, 
affectionate, and docile as a child. But he had 
been, as he himself confessed with a sigh, a 
“roarer” in his day—a sad dog among the wo- 
men, sir, a six-bottle man, a beater of the watch, 
a night-brawler, a swaggerer, ever ready to eat 
fire em resent the slightest insult with lead or 
steel. 

And there he was, on his ninety-second birth- 
day, propped up at table, with a napkin tied 
round his neck. The swaggerer, who was so 
ready with sword and pistol, cannot now be 
trusted with a knife and fork. His food has 
been cut up for him, and he is eating it with a 
spoon. The six-bottle man is meekly drinking 
toast-and-water, weakly flavoured with brandy, 
from a mug. He cannot grasp a tumbler now, 
and finds it convenient to have a drinking vessel 
with ahandle. He who had been a sad dog among 
the women, sir, and ruined so many reputations, 
grows faint before the feast is over, and feebly 
calls to his granddaughter to come and support 
him. And there he lies, like a weak child, 
nestling his palsied head on her bosom—the gay 
Lothario ! 

I sometimes wonder what is meant by the 
commandment which says, “ Honour thy father 
and thy mother: that thy days may be long in 
the land which the Lord thy God giveth thee.” 
Does it mean that they who honour father and 
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mother will live long? Can it be that those 
otherwise wicked persons, who live to be happy 
old grandfathers, attain length of days because, 
in their youth, they honoured their fathers and 
mothers? It is pleasant to think so, pleasant 
to see how bread thus early cast upon the waters 
comes back, after many days, to the generous 
hand which originally bestowed it. How seldom 
do we meet on the highway of life with a grey- 
headed grandfather trudging the last miles of the 
journey, friendless and alone. Nearly always 
te has children or grandchildren by his side to 
ease his burden, and take him by the hand, and 
help him up when he faints by the way. 

With regard to grandmothers! Is it not a 
fact that we are accustomed to associate a cer- 
tain idea of worldliness and_selfishness—of 
wickedness, in fact—with grandmothers, which 
does not arise in our minds when we picture to 
ourselves an aged grandfather ? e are in- 
debted, in a great measure, to the novel writers 
for this impression ; but we have no reason to 
question the faithfulness of the picture. We 
rarely have the idea of a wicked old grandfather, 
but we often, I am afraid, have the idea of a 
wicked old grandmother. There is the popular 
ideal of the wicked old woman in a wig, walking 
with a crutch-stick, match-making for worldly 
goods, scheming, lying, telling improper stories, 
gambling at cards, and cheating sometimes, Is 
it a true picture, a faithful likeness? I am 
afraid sometimes it is. There are good grand- 
mothers, of course; but there are bad ones, and 
they are more often bad than the grandfathers. 
But we must make reasonable allowance for 
them. A man in his young and middle-age 
days can have his fling, his fill of pleasure. He 
can sow his wild oats to the last grain. The 
wide scope of his indulgence enables him to see 
the folly of things. Not so with a woman. Her 
young days area period of restraint ; her married 
life is one of subjection. If she be wickedly in- 
clined, it is not until she becomes an old grand- 
mother that she can have her fling. The old 
grandfather has done with the froward ways of 
the world, the old grandmother begins to take 
them in hand. 

There are certain outward attributes of the 
grandmother which accord with this view of her 
character. While the old grandfather humbly 
bows his bald head or blanched hair to the 
stroke of Time, the old grandmother endeavours 
to bear up against him with a wig or a false 
front. She is a skittish creature sometimes, and 
will go out into the field when the harvest is 
fully ripe, aud coquette with the old gentleman 
who wields the scythe. She beguiles him to 
drop his gleaming blade and sit down beside 
her, and she is quite free with him, and taps 
him over his old knuckles with her fan. This 
grandmother tricks herself into the belief that 
the old man will continue polite, and will not 
suddenly rise up, take his weapon in hand, and 
cut her down with the rest. And so she goes 
on pursuing worldly traffic to the very last. 
This, of course, is only true of some old women ; 
but it is true of them all, that they are more 





troubled about the world’s affairs than men; 
that when they are disposed to any vice, they 
follow it with a stronger passion; that when 
they are the victims of any weakness, they are 
more completely under its influence. Avarice 
has been called a good old gentlemanly vice. It 
is rather, I think, a good old gentlewomanly 
vice. There is an extreme period of age when 
a man drops the money-bags; but a woman 
clings to them to the last, and will die with her 
fingers clutching them. Not that she is natu- 
rally more avaricious than man, but her life of 
dependence has filled her with an imordinate 
dread of poverty. She is afraid of being alone 
and friendless, without money. The old man 
has not this dread. At acertain stage he cares 
little what becomes of him. He will go to the 
workhouse cheerfully, while the woman will, of 
all last resources, avoid that. 

The drop of dew which glistens under the 
sunlight like a diamond, reveals under the micro- 
scope a mass of writhing, wriggling worms, fear- 
some to look at. Let us then stand a little 
back from our grandfathers and grandmothers. 
Let us shut up the microscope and view them 
under the sun. Going down the hill together 
hand in hand, they are a spectacle to fill the 
heart with gratitude to Heaven that such a 

eaceful fate is man’s on earth. What a privi- 
ege for a grown man to have an aged grand- 
father and grandmother !—to be their stay and 
support in their old days, to stand by at last 
and close their eyes. What happiness to the 
aged to be thus lovingly tended, and have their 
own old care repaid to them. Truly, length of 
days are a blessed portion to old people, who 
live to see their children and their children’s 
children spring up around them with a constant 
increase of affection—giving assurance that man 
can never die, and love can never fade. 
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CHAPTER LIV. HOW THE EARL SPED IN HIS 
WOOING. 


Ir was a hurried, uncomfortable afternoon at 
Castletowers, and Signor Colonna’s visitor had 
brought nothing but confusion to the house. 
The news was really important news to those 
whom it concerned; but there was nothing 
which Lady Castletowers disliked so much as 
excitement, nothing in her eyes so undignified 
as haste, and she was therefore not a little dis- 
pleased by this sudden breaking up of her 
party. It was nothing to her that Garibaldi 
was in occupation of Palermo. It was nothing 
to her that an armistice had been concluded 
with the Neapolitan goverument, or that the 
army would be likely to march next in the di- 
rection of Messina. She only knew that the 
Walkingshaws and Miss Hatherton were coming 
to dine with her that very day; that Signor 





Montecuculi would make one too many at the 
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table; and that the departure of the Colonnas 
immediately after dinner would spoil the even- 
ing. 
Tn the mean while Signor Colonna was deep 
in consultation with the new comer; Olimpia, 
assisted by one of the maids, was busy packing her 
father’s books and papers ; the Earl was wander- 
ing disconsolately to and fro, seeking his oppor- 
tunity ; and Saxon Trefalden, mounted on his 
swiftest thorough-bred, was galloping towards 
the hills, determined to leave a clear field for 
his friend, and not to come back till the first 
dinner-bell should be ringing. 

At length, as the afternoon wore on, the Earl 
grew tired of waiting about the drawing-rooms 
and staircase, and sought Olimpia in her father’s 
quarters. There he found her, not in Colonna’s 
own den, but in the room immediately beneath it, 
kneeling before a huge army trunk more than 
half filled with pamphlets, letters, despatches, 
maps, and documentary lumber of every de- 
scription. More books and papers littered the 
floor and table, and these the servant was dust- 
ing previous to their being sorted and tied up 
by Miss Colonna. 

“Can I be of any service ?” asked the Earl, 
as he peeped in through the half-opened door. 

Olimpia looked up with a pleasant smile. 

“ Are you really in want of something to 
do?” said she. 

“ Greatly.” 

“Then you may help to sort these papers. 
Among them are some dozens of last year’s 
reports. You can arrange those according to 
date, and tie them up in parcels of about 
eighteen or twenty.” 

The Earl set about his task with much seem- 
ing alacrity. 

“* We owe Montecuculi a grudge for this,” he 
said, presently. “Who would have thought 
this morning at breakfast that you would strike 
your tents and flee away into the great London 
desert before night ?” 

* Who sna have thought that we should 
have such glorious cause for breaking up our 
camp ?” retorted Olimpia, with enthusiasm. 

** No one, indeed. And yet I wish the news 
had not travelled quite so quickly.” 

“Good news cannot fly too fast,” replied 
Olimpia. “I scarcely dare trust myself to 
think what the next may be.”* 

“ At least, do not hope too much.” 

“Nay, I have desponded long enough. Hope 
has been for so many years a forbidden luxury, 
that I feel as if I could not now drink of it too 
deeply. I hope all things. I expect all things. 
I believe that the hour is come at last, and that 
miracles will be accomplished within the next 
few months.” 

The Earl, thinking more of his own hopes and 
fears at that moment than of Italy or the Italians, 
wished with all his heart that a miracle could be 
accomplished then and there for the translation 
of the housemaid to any convenient planet. 

*T should not be surprised,” continued 
Olimpia, “if I heard to-morrow that Garibaldi 
was in Messina—or that he had crossed the 





straits, and carried Naples by a coup de 
main !” 

“Nor I,” replied Castletowers, abstractedly. 

And then for a few moments they were both 
silent. In the midst of their silence, a bell rang 
long and loudly in some part of the offices 
below. 

“What bell is that?” asked the Earl, who 
had heard it thousands of times in the course of 
his home-life, and knew its import perfectly. 

“It’s the servants’ hall bell, my lord,” re- 
plied the housemaid. 

— what does it mean, then—the servants* 
tea?” 

“Yes, my lord.” 

Olimpia took the Earl’s little bait imme- 
diately. 

“ You need not mind the rest of those papers 
now, Jane,” she said, good naturedly. “Go 
down at once, and come back when you have 
had tea.” 

Whereupon the housemaid, duly grateful, left 
the room. 

And now Lord Castletowers had only to 
speak. The coveted opportunity was his at 
last ; but it was no sooner his than he lost his 
presence of mind, and found himself without a 
word to say. 

Presently Olimpia looked up, and spoke 
again. 

** How hard a thing it is,” said she, “to be a 
woman—a mere woman! How hard to sit down 
tamely, day after day, listening to the echoes of 
the battle-field—listening and waiting !” 

“T am very glad you are listening from so 
safe a distance.” 

** And I pray that that distance may soon be 
lessened,” she retorted, quickly. “We shall 
undoubtedly go to Genoa in the course of the 
next fortnight; and if my father crosses to 
Sicily, I do not mean to be left behind.” 

“But the Mediterranean swarms with Nea- 
politan war-steamers !” exclaimed the Earl. 

Olimpia smiled. 

“ Besides, of what service could you be when 
there? You will perhaps say that you can do 
hospital work ; but the hospitals do not want 
you. Ten per cent of our volunteers are medical 
men, and I will venture to say that every woman 
in Sicily is a willing nurse.” 

**T would do any work that my head or hands 
could be trusted to perform,” said she ; “ whether 
it were at the desk, or the bedside. Oh, that E 
could give my blood for the cause !”” 

“Men give their blood,” replied the Earl; 
but women the tears that make death sweet, 
and the smiles that make victory worth achiev- 
ing.” 

Olimpia’s lip curled scornfully. 

‘Our soldiers have nobler ends at stake than 
women’s smiles!” said she. 

The Earl was in despair. Nothing that he 
had said seemed to find favour with Miss Co- 
lonna, and all this time the minutes were slipping 
away—the precious minutes for which there 
would be no recal. 

“True friend to the cause as I am, Olimpia,” 
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said he, desperately, “if I were to go out, it 
would be as much for your sake as for the sake 
of your country; but I hope you would not 
scorn my sword for that reason.” 

Miss Colonna was taken by surprise. She 
had never been blind to the young man’s admi- 
ration; but, having tacitly discouraged it for so 
long, she had taken it for granted that he would 
not venture on a declaration. Even now, though 
he had spoken words which could bear no other 
interpretation, she determined to put the thing 
aside, and prevent him, if possible, from speak- 
ing more plainly. And yet her heart stirred 
strangely when a called her by her name! 

“Yours is almost the only sword we should 
decline to enlist on any terms, Lord Castle- 
towers,” she replied, gravely. “ You are an 
only son, and the last inheritor of a noble name. 
Your duties lie here.” 

“You would not think thus if I were an 
Italian ?” 

“Certainly not. I should then say that your 
first duty was to your country.” 

The Barl came and stood before her, pale and 

earnest, and not to be turned from his pur- 
pose. 
“Hear me, Olimpia,” he said, passionately. 
“T love you, and you know that I love you. I 
have loved you for more than four years. I will 
not say that I have dared to hope. If I had 
hoped, I should not, perhaps, have kept silence 
so long; but I may have thought that you read 
my secret, and that silence might plead for me 
more eloquently than words. I know how heavy 
the chances are against me—I have weighed 
them all, long since. I know that he who would 
aspire to your hand must love your Italy as if 
he were a son of the soil, must throw in his for- 
tunes with her fortunes, and deserve you through 
his devotion to hercause. I also know that the 
man who had done all this would only have ful- 
filled those primary conditions without which 
the humblest red-shirt in Garibaldi’s wake would 
stand a better chance than himself. Am I not 
right ?” 

“ Perfectly; but——” 

“Do not reply yet, I implore you! You say 
that I have duties here. ft is true; and I am 
prepared to fulfil them to the utmost. I will 
settle this house and half my income on m 
mother for her life. All else that is mine, land, 
revenue, strength of body and will, personal in- 
fluence, life itself, shall be Italy’s. Your country 
shall be my country—your people, my people— 
your God, my God. Can I say more, except 
that I love you? That, deeply and dearly as I 
love you now, I believe from my soul I shall 
love you better still in years to come. In my 
eyes you will never be less young or less beau- 
tiful. Should sorrow or sickness come upon 
you, I will do all that man may do to cherish 
and comfort you. If you are in peril, I will die 
defending you. The love of my youth will be 
the love of my age; and what you are to me 
now, Olimpia, whether you reject or accept me, 
that you will be till my last hour !” 

He paused. His manner, even more than his 





words, had been intense and eager, and now 
that his passionate appeal was all poured out, 
he waited for his sentence. 

And Olimpia? Did she listen unmoved? 
She strove hard to do so; but she could not 
quite control the colour that came and went, 
or the tears that would not be stayed. One 
by one, as his pleading grew more earnest, they 
had slipped slowly over the dark lashes and 
down the oval cheek; and the Earl, who had 
never seen her shed a tear before, believed for 
one wild moment that his cause was won. 

Her first words undeceived him. 

“T am very sorry for this, Lord Castle- 
towers,” she said; and her voice, which was a 
little tremulous at first, became steady as she 
went on. “I would have given much that these 
words had never been spoken; for they are 
spoken in vain. I believe that you love me 
sincerely. I believe that 1 have never been so 
well loved—that I shall never be so well loved 
again; but—I cannot marry you.” 

“ You will, at least, give me a reason !” 

“To what end? That you might combat it ? 
Do not ask it, my lord. Nothing that I could 
tell, nothing that you could say, would alter my 
decision.” 

The Earl turned his face aside. 

“This is cruel,” he said. “I have not de- 
served it.” 

“Heaven knows that I do not mean it so,” 
replied Olimpia, quickly. “I should be more 
or less than woman if I did not regret the loss 
of such a heart as yours.” 

* You have not lost it, Olimpia,” he replied, 
brokenly. ‘‘ You will never lose it. With me, 
once is always.” 

She clasped her hands together, like one in 

ain. 
4 “Oh, that it were not so!” she exclaimed. 

* Are you, then, sorry for me ?” 

“ Bitterly—bitterly !” 

“And yet you cannot love me?” 

Olimpia was silent. 

Again the hope flashed upon him—again he 
broke into passionate pleading. 

“T used to think once—madly, presumptu- 
ously, if you will—that you were not quite so 
indifferent to me as you have been of late. Was 
I mistaken in so thinking? Or is it possible 
that I have done anything to lessen your re- 
gard? Have I ever offended you? Or pained 
you? Or manifested my admiration too openly?” 

“ Never—never.” 

“Then, did you never care for me? For 
Heaven’s sake, tell me this before we part.” 

Olimpia became ashy pale and leaned upon 
the table, as if her strength were failing her. 

* Lord Castletowers,” she said, slow! » “you 
have no right to press me thus.” 

“Not when the happiness of my whole life is. 
at stake? Give me but the shadow of a hope, 
and I will be silent !” 

*T cannot.” 

The Earl put his hand to his forehead in a 
bewildered way. 

*T don’t seem as if I could believe it,” he 
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said. “ But—if I only knew why, perhaps it 
would not be so hard to bear.” 

Miss Colonna looked down, and for some 
moments neither spoke nor stirred. At length 
she said : 

“T will tell you why, Lord Castletowers, if 
you must know. It is possible that I may 
never marry; but if I do, it must be to one 
who can do more for Italy than yourself. Are 
you satisfied ?” 

The young man could not trust himself to 
speak. He only looked at her; and a dark ex- 
pression came into his face—such an expression 
as Olimpia had never seen it wear till that 
moment. 

* Farewell,” she said, almost imploringly, and 
put out her hand. 

“Farewell,” he replied, and, having held it 
for a moment in his own, disengaged it gently, 
and said no more. 

She remembered afterwards how cold her 
own hand was, and how dry and hot was the 
palm in which it rested. 

But a few moments later, and she was kneel- 
ing by her bedside in her own far-away chamber, 
silent and self-reliant no longer, but wringing 
her hands with a woman’s passionate sorrow, 
and crying aloud: 

“Oh, that he could have looked into my heart 
—that he could only have known how I love 


him !? 


CHAPTER LV. AT ARM’S LENGTH. 


THERE was no superfluous guest at Lady 
Castletowers’ table, after all; for Miss Colonna 
excused herself on the plea of severe headache, 
and Signor Motecuculi opportunely filled her 
place. But the dinner proved an effet manqué, 
notwithstanding. The Earl, though as host 
he strove to do his best, played the part lan- 
guidly, and was bitterly sad at heart. Saxon, 
who had come in covered with dust and foam 
about five minutes before the dinner was 
served, looked weary and thoughtful, and all 
unlike his own joyous self. Giulio Colonna, 
full of Italian politics, was indisposed for eon- 
versation. And so, what with Olimpia’s ab- 
sence, and what with that vague sense of dis- 
comfort inseparable from any kind of parting 
— ee a general dreariness pervaded the 
able. 

Miss Hatherton, however, was lively and 
talkative, as usual. Finding Saxon unwontedly 
silent, she consoled herself with the stranger, 
and questioned Signor Montecuculi about Sicily 
and Naples, Calatafimi, Palermo, Garibaldi, and 
Victor Emmanuel, to her heart’s content. 

In the mean while, Colonna, sitting at Lady 
Castletowers’ left hand, had been lamenting 
the non-fulfilment of certain of his plans. 

“T had hoped,” he said, in a low tone, “ that 
something would have come of it ere this.” 

“And I had hoped it too, dear friend—for 

~ sake,” replied Lady Castletowers, benevo- 
ently. 

“| had made certain that, knowing how un- 





expectedly we are called away, he would have 
spoken to-day; but, on the contrary, he ordered 
out his horse quite early, and has been in the 
saddle all day.” 

“ That looks strange.” 

“ Very strange. I wish to Heaven we could 
have remained with you one week longer.” 

“But it is not too late to reverse your 
plans.” 

Colonna shook his head. 

“T can no more reverse them,” he said, 
“than I can reverse the order of the planets.” 

“Then leave Olimpia with me. She is not fit 
to go up to town this evening.” 

“Thanks—I had already thought of that; 
but she is determined to accompany me.” 

To which the Countess, who was much more 
deeply interested in procuring Miss Hatherton’s 
fortune for her son than in securing a wealthy 
bridegroom for the daughter of her friend, re- 
plied, “I am sorry, amico,” and transferred her 
conversation to Mr. Walkingshaw. 

But Colonna had not yet played his last card. 
When the ladies retired, he took the vacant seat 
at Saxon’s right hand, and said : 

“ Ours is an abrupt departure, Mr. Trefalden ; 
but I trust we shall see you in London.” 

Saxon bowed, and murmured something about 
obligation and kindness. 

“You are yourself returning to town, I un- 
derstand, the day after to-morrow.” 

Saxon believed he was. 

“Then you must promise to come and see us. 
You will find us, for at least the next fortnight, 
at the Portland Hotel; but after that time we 
- probably be bending our steps towards 

taly.” 

om bowed again, and passed the decanters. 

Colonna began to see that there was some- 
thing wrong. 

“When friends wish to ensure a meeting,” 
said he, “and we are friends, I trust, Mr. 
Trefalden—their best plan is to make some 
definite appointment. Will you dine with us 
on Thursday at our hotel ?” 

“T am afraid . . . .” began Saxon. 

“ Nay, that is an ominous beginning.” 

“T have been so long away from town,” con- 
tinued the young man, somewhat confusedly, 
‘and shall have so many claims upon my time 
for the next few weeks, that I fear I must make 
no engagements.” 

Giulio Colonna was utterly confounded. But 
pee and this young wmillionnaire would 
nave grasped at any straw of invitation that 
might have brought him nearer to Olimpia; 
and now .... Was he drawing off? Was he 
offended? He laid his hand on Saxon’s arm, 
—_ bending his most gracious smile upon him, 
said : 

“T will not part from you thus, my dear sir. 
Those who serve my country serve me; and you 
have been so munificent a benefactor to our 
eause, that you have made me your debtor for 
life. Iwill not, therefore, suffer you to drop 
away into the outer ranks of mere acquaintance- 
ship. I look upon you as a friend, and as a 
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friend you must promise to break bread with me 
before I leave England.” 

Saxon would have given the best thorough- 
bred in his stables—nay, every horse that he 
possessed, and the mail phaeton into the bargain ! 
—only to know at that moment how the Earl 
had prospered in his wooing. Being ignorant, 
however, on this point, he made the best reply 
he could, under the circumstances. 

“T will dine with you, if I can, Signor 
Colonna,” he said, bluntly. “At all events, I 
will call upon you at your hotel; but, until I 
know how [ am situated with—with regard to 
other friends—I can say nothing more positive.” 

** Then I suppose I must try to be content,” 
replied the Italian, pleasantly ; but he felt that 
Saxon Trefalden was on his guard, and holdin 
him at arm’s length, and, in his heart, he curse 
the adverse power that instinct told him was at 
work against him. 

Later in the evening, when they were all 
gone, and Lady Castletowers had retired, and 
Saxon remained the only guest in the house, the 
two young men went down to the smoking- 
salon—a large, comfortable room adjoining the 
library, and opening upon the same quiet 
garden. 
~'« Well?” exclaimed Saxon, eagerly. “ What 
speed ?” 

The Earl closed the door before replying ; 
and then his answer was significant enough. 

“ None.” 

** What do you mean?” 

“T mean, Trefalden, that the sooner that 
yacht is found and we are on the high seas, the 
better pleased I shall be. She has refused me.” 

Despite the claims of friendship and his own 
generous resolves, Saxon’s heart gave a joyous 
bound. 

“ Refused you!” “On what 
grounds ?” 

The Earl flung himself into a chair. 

“On patriotic grounds,” he replied, gloomily. 

* Do you mean because you are English ?” 

“No—nor yet because she does not love 
me; but because if she ever gives her hand in 
marriage, it must be to a mam who can ‘do 
more for Italy’ than Gervase Wynneclyffe.” 

“Do more for Italy!” repeated Saxon, 
slowly. 

“ Ay—do you know what that means? 
Why, man, it means that Olimpia Colonna, with 
all her beauty, purity, and pride of birth, will 
some day sell hemalbnaill herself, wrong her 
husband, and sacrifice me—for her country’s 
sake! If I were as rich as you are, she would 
marry me. If you were to propose to her to- 
morrow, she would marry you. If you were 
old, ugly, ignorant—anything, im short, save a 
Bourbon or a Hapsburg—she would probably 
marry you all the same. And yet A me loves 
me!” 

* Are you sure of that 

* 7 am as certain of it as that she lives and 
breathes.” 

“ Did—did she admit it ?” 

* No—but she could not deny it. 


he said. 


Besides, 





I saw it—I felt it. There are times when all 
men are clairvoyant; and I was clairvoyant 
then.” 

Saxon was silent. 

“ And this is patriotism !” ejaculated Castle- 
towers, bitterly. “I have heard it said that 
virtues carried to excess become vices; but till 
now I never believed it. As for the Italian 
cause .... 1 have been a true friend to it, 
Trefalden—a true and earnest friend, as you 
well know; but now—I hate it.” 

And he ground the words out slowly between 
his teeth, as if he meant them. 

After this, they sat together with books and 
maps before them, planning many things, and 
talking far into the night. 


CHAPTER LVI. GOING TO NORWAY. 


“We are going to Norway — Casiletowers 
and I!” 

The words were in Saxon’s mouth all day 
long, and Saxon himself was living in a fever of 
preparation. The men at the Erectheum took a 
good deal of languid interest inhis plans, and were 
lavish of advice in the matter of Norwegian 
travel—especially those who had never crossed 
the Skager Rack in their lives. And Saxon was 
grateful for it all, buying everything that every- 
body recommended, and stocking himself in the 
wildest way with meat-essences, hermetically 
ee ig game and fish, solid soups, ship’s 

iscuit, wines, spirits and liqueurs, fishing- 
tackle, wading boots, patent tents, polyglot 
washing-books, Swedish and Norwegian gram- 
mars, dictionaries and vocabularies, pocket 
telescopes, pocket microscopes, pocket re- 
volvers, waterproof clothing, and a thousand 
other snares of the like nature. Then, besides 
all these, he ordered a couple of nautical suits, 
and a gorgeous log-book bound in scarlet mo- 
roceo, and secured by a Chubb’s lock; for 
Saxon had scorned to hire his yacht—he had 
bought it, paid for it, christened it, and now 
meant to play the part of captain and owner 
thereof, under the due jurisdiction of a com- 
petent master. 

In all this, Mr. Laurence Greatorex had made 
himself particularly useful and obliging, having 
taken the trouble to go down with Saxon to 
Portsmouth for the purpose of introducing him 
to a ship-building acquaintance who happened, 
luckily, to be able to help them to the very 
thing of which they were in search. It was an 
American yacht, slight and graceful as an 
American beauty ; and as her owner was anxious 
to sell and Saxon was eager to buy, the bargain 
was soon concluded. 

Then came the hiring of a competent master 
and crew; the shipping of Saxon’s multitudi- 
nous stores; the trial trip round the Isle of 
Wight; and all the rest of those delightfully 
business-like preliminaries which make the game 
of yachting seem so much like earnest. And 
throughout the whole of this time, Mr. Greato- 
rex—who, to do him justice, was really grateful 
to his benefactor, and anxious to serve him in 
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any way not involving the repayment of a cer- 


tain modest loan—posted backwards and for- | ciga 


wards between London and Portsmouth, helped 
Saxon through innumerable commercial diffi- 
culties, and proved himself an invaluable ad- 
viser. 

It was a busy time for Saxon. He had no 
leisure for regrets, and perhaps no overwhelming 
inclination to indulge in them, either. What 
was his disappointment, after all, compared with 
the Earl’s? A mere scratch beside a deep and 
deadly wound. Castletowers had loved —— 
Colonna for four long years—Saxon had been her 
slave for about as many weeks. Castletowers had 
confessed to him, in a manly, quiet way, and 
without the slightest semblance of affectation, 
that he believed he should never love any other 
woman—Saxon had no such conviction; but 
felt, on the contrary, that the best love of his 
life was yet to come. All these things con- 
sidered, he was so grieved for his friend that he 
came to be almost ashamed of his own trouble 
—nay, was somewhat ashamed to regard his dis- 
appointment in the light of a trouble. Olimpia 
had never cared for him. She had cared for 
nothing but his wealth; and only for that on 
account of Italy. Miss Hatherton was right. 
She had spoken only the literal truth that day, 
when she compared him to the goose that laid 
the golden eggs. It was a humiliating truth ; 
but, after all, was it not well for the goose to 
have escaped with only the loss of an egg or 
two? So Saxon tried to be philosophic ; Kept 
his secret to himself; beneied on the yachting 
preparations with a will; and set himself to 
efface Olimpia’s beautiful image from his heart 
as rapidly as possible. 

At last all was ready. The yacht rode 
lightly at anchor in Portsmouth harbour, only 
waiting for her lord and master to embark; 
and Saxon, having made his last round of in- 
spection and seen that everything was in order, 
from the glittering swivel-gun on the foredeck 
to the no less brilliant pots and pans in the 
caboose, was speeding up to London, to spend 
his last evening with William Trefalden. 

“ Isn’t she a little beauty, Greatorex ?” said 


he. 

It was the first word that had been spoken 
since they left Portsmouth. 

“Tl tell you what it is, my dear boy,” 
replied the banker, with that engaging familiarity 
to which so many of his West-end acquaintances 
had the bad taste to object, “the Albula is just 
the tautest and trimmest little craft that ever 
scudded under canvas. If she had been built 
for you, you could not have had a better fit.” 

“IT wonder what Castletowers will say when 
he sees her ?” 

“Tf he has but half the taste I give him 
credit for, he will endorse my verdict. Do you 
meet in London or Portsmouth ?” 

“In London; and go down together. We 
hope to weigh anchor about three o’clock in 
the afternoon.” 

“ And you will be away—how long ?” 

“ From two to three months,” 


- Mr. Greatorex looked thoughtful, and lit a 


r. 
“ If I can be useful to you while you are out 
there, Trefalden, you know you may command 
me,” said he. “I mean, if you have any stocks 
or shares that you want looked after, or any 
interest got in.’ 

“Thank you very much,” replied Saxon; 
“but my cousin manages all those things for 
me.” 

“ Humph! And you have no other lawyer ?” 

* Of course not.” 

* Would you think it impertinent if I ask 
how he has disposed of your property? Under- 
stand, my dear boy, that I don’t want you to 
tell me if you had rather not; but I should like 
to know that Mr. Trefalden of Chancery-lane 
has done the best he can for you.” 

“Oh, you may take that for granted,” said 
Saxon, warmly. 

“We take nothing for granted, east of 
Temple Bar,” replied Greatorex, dryly. 

But of this observation his companion took 
no notice. 

* More than half my money was left in the 
Bank of England,” said he, “in government 
stock.” 

“Safe; but only three per cent,” remarked 
the banker. 

“ And the rest is invested in—in a company.” 

“In what company?” asked Greatorex, 
quickly. 

“Ah, that I may not tell you. It’s a secret 
at present.” 

The banker looked very grave. 

*T am sorry for that,” he said. 

“Don’t be sorry. It’s a magnificent enter- 
prise—the grandest thing of the present half 
century, and a certain success. You'll hear all 
about it before long.” 

“Not the South Australian diamond mines, 
I hope ?” 

No, no.” 

“Did Mr. Trefalden advise the investment ?” 

“Yes ; and has put all his own money into it 
as well.” 

“ That looks as if he had some faith in it.” 

“ He has perfeet faith in it. He is the com- 
pany’s lawyer, you see, and knows all about it.” 

“And who are the directors ?” 

“ Well, I believe I’m one of them,” laughed 
Saxon. 

“ And the rest ?” 

“T haven’t the slightest idea.” 

“ But you have met them on board-days ?” 

“Never. I don’t think there have been any 
board-days at present.” 

The banker shook his head. 

I don’t like it,” said he. “ I tell you frankly, 
my dear boy, I don’t like it.” 

“T really see no reason why you should dis- 
like it,” replied Saxon. 

Mr. Greatorex smoked for some time in 
silence, and made no reply. After that, the 
conversation went back to the yacht ; and then 
they talked about Norway, and salmon-fishing, 
j and a thousand other topics connected with the 
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voyage, till they shook hands at parting, on the 
platform of the London terminus. 

“T wish, upon my soul, Trefalden, that you 
would entrust me with the name of that com- 
pany,” said the banker, earnestly. 

“TI cannot.” 

“Tt would enable me to keep an eye on your 
interests while you are away.” 

“You are most kind,” replied Saxon; “ but 
Ihave promised to keep the secret faithfully, 
and I mean to do so. Besides, I have absolute 
confidence in my cousin’s discretion.” 

The City man shrugged his shoulders signifi- 

cantly. 
“ 'l'o tell you the blunt truth, my dear fellow,” 
said he, “I would not trust William Trefalden 
one inch further than I could see him. There 
—don’t look at me as if I were proposing to 
blow up the Houses of Parliament. It isarude 
thing to say, no doubt; but I am not the only 
man living who is of that opinion. I don’t like 
William ‘Trefalden. Perhaps you will say 
that I have good reason to dislike him—and 
so I have; but that is not it. I am not speak- 
ing now from my prejudices, but through 
my regard for you. You did a very friendly 
thing by us, in spite of your cousin; and I 
should rejoice to do something for you in re- 
turn.” 

“Also in spite of my cousin, I suppose,” 
replied Saxon, half in jest, and more than half 
in anger. “No, I thank you, Mr. Greatorex. 
You mean well, I am sure; but you cannot 
serve me in this matter—unless by dismissing 
an unjust prejudice from your mind.” 

“Wilful man—et cetera! Well, then, Tre- 
falden, good-bye, and bon voyage.” 

“ Good-bye, Mr. Greatorex.” 

And so they parted. 





GOING TO THE “BAD.” 


“* WILL you walk into my Kursaal ?” said the Sharper 
to the Flat; 

“Tis the richest, gayest Kursaal that ever you 
were at. 

The way into my Kursaal is up this granite stair, 

And I’ve got many curious things to show you when 
you’re there.” 

“Oh, no, no,” said the Flat, “ because I’ve some- 
times heard it said, 

You oft, in change for golden coin, give bullets made 
of lead.” , 


Said the cunning Sharper to the Flat, “ Dear friend, 
what can I do 

To prove the warm and true regard I’ve always 
felt for you? 

I have within my Kursaal good store of all that’s 
nice, 

I’m sure you're very welcome. 
an ice! 

Now do walk in,” the Sharper said, “for here 
you're sure to find 

A host of wealthy beauties; all the gems of woman- 
kind. 

I’m sure you'll make a conquest there among their 
flutt’ring hearts, 


’Tis hot, pray take 





For they seek for men of noble mien—for gentlemen 
of parts. 

Win freely at your pleasure from my heaps of 
glitt’ring gold, 

And find that Fortune kindly gives her favours to 
the bold!” 

“T thank you,” said the stranger, “for what you're 
pleased to say, 

And wishing you good morning now, I'll call an- 
other day.” 


The Sharper turned him round about, and went into 
his den, 

For well he knew the silly Flat would soon come 
back again: 

So he made a corner ready at his table of roulette, 

Where, close by, a brother Sharper winning rapidly 
was set ; 

Then he came out to his door again and said with 
winning wile, 

“Come, try your fortune, noble sir, and win this 
golden pile.” 


Alas, alas! how very soon this very verdant Flat 

Came sidling to the Kursaal, and at the table sat;— 

With wistful eyes he saw the prize the cunning 
Sharper won, 

When, heedless of the web of craft that round him 
bad been spun, 

Thinking only of his “ noble mien,” and winning 
wealth untold, 

Forgetting many brother Flats before him had been 
* sold,”"— 

He staked his cash, “small by degrees and beauti- 
fully less,”— 

But who the end of all his hopes—his blighted 
hopes !—could guess ? 

The cunning Sharper, ambushed in his roulette- 
table lair, 

Relieved him soon of all he had, then laughed at his 
despair ; 

He plucked him at his table, and he fleeced him in 
his den, 

Reduced him to a beggar, and then—drove him out 
again! 


And now, ye Flats who travel, and this sad story 
read 

To idle, silly, flatt’ring hopes I pray you ne'er give 
heed ; 

When Kursaal harpies tempt you, forget not what 
they’re at, 

But take a lesson from this tale of Sharpers and the 
Flat. 





HERMIT BOB. 

* T wonDER what was the correct pattern of 
the scrip?” said my friend Bobby Lynn, 
thoughtfully, as we roamed, an idle pair, along 
the Ladies’ Mile. 

“Scrip! What scrip?” 

“ Bag, satchel, wallet, shoulder-thing, you 
know,” said Bob. “Scrip—from the Swedish 
‘skrappa’—whence we have ‘gripe;’ in the 
vulgar, ‘grab.’ Anyscrip. Such, for instance, 
as hermits usually carry for roots, and—and 
that sort of fun.” 

“The last new thing of the scrip sort,” I 
observed, “is announced by Toozeley Brothers, 
of Rose Conduit-street, as an immense improve- 
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ment on their celebrated Tient-Tout, which al- 
ready, as its name implies, held everything. 
Divided, say the Brothers, into five compart- 
ments, thus: a place for your dress-boots, 
slippers, and gibus. A collar-cell. A——” 

“ Psha!” said Bob; “I mean the regular 
hermit machine, plain, grave, capacious, water- 
proof, adapted, in short, to its sober purposes, 
and the useful and innocent pursuits of the 
contented wearer.” 

“Hallo! Are you going to turn solitary ?” I 
asked, with considerable surprise. 

“ Harry,” said Bob, “I1——Stop. Take 

a sweep round here. It’s quieter. I have 
arrived at a very extraordinary determination. 
Although not recent, it is in a manner asso- 
ciated with an incident that occurred under 
our eyes not ten minutes ago. We met a 
ow-bodied light-green phacton, drawn by a 
pair of nice free-stepping things, silver harness, 
the whole conducted by a lady in a mauve 
bonnet, carrying on her whip-shaft a delicate 
blue toadstool.” 

* T remember.” 

* As she shot past, and our eyes met, the 
toadstool sank between us. Noticing this, the 
spirit of mischief prompted you to remark, with 
a pretence of ignorance that would have been 
absurd if it were not malignant, ‘I thought 
you knew Grace Kersmere—that is, Lady Grace 
Tattershore.’ ‘Knew her!’ I responded, using 
my chest-notes. There I stopped.” 

* All this I accept as history. Proceed.” 

* 7,” resumed Mr. Lynn, after a deglutition, 
as if he had successfully bolted a small apple, 
* ], sir, was the tenth man jilted by that Edy. 
She was, as you are aware, an heiress, in- 
dependent of her parents; a circumstance 
which does not, in practice, fortify the autho- 
rity of those parties. Grace, in fact, was accus- 
tomed to do pretty much as she pleased. 
Engagements were her monomania. To such a 
degree did she indulge the predilection for 
betrothment, that, at the period when I found 
an explanation absolutely necessary, Miss Kers- 
mere was regularly affianced to no less than 
three individuals, irrespective of a conditional 
understanding with a cousin in New Zealand, 
and an extensive range of general flirtation at 
home!” 

“ Did she propose to marry the ¢hree ?” 

* 1 cannot say,” replied Bob, ealmly. “ Per- 
haps the difficulties of a threefold engagement 
might have been enough for her. Genius, 
however, will do a great deal. Accident— 
treachery, she called it—alone brought matters 
to a crisis. We three unconscious rivals, hap- 

ening to be all in town at the same time, it 
ecame expedient to appoint us our respective 
beats, morning, afternoon, evening. I was 
myself on afternoon, or croquet duty, when, 
by the merest chance, happening to drop in in 
the morning man’s time, I became aware that 
she was aflianced—in addition to myself and 
Charley Sartorius—to Sir Talbot Tattershore 
—whom, in the perplexity arising from this 
unlucky clash, she, unintentionally, married. 





You heard of the singular, not to say preter- 
natural incident, that attended the ceremony?” 

“No, I did not. What was it >” 

“They were married, by the united efforts of 
several of the clergy, at St. Winifred’s the 
Less. Just before the appointed hour, a gen- 
tleman, not, perhaps, strictly handsome, but of 
highly prepossessing aspect and demeanour, 
still more improved by a touch of sadness, 
accosted the pew-opener with a request fora 
seat, at a convenient distance from the altar.” 

** Say frankly it was yourself.” 

“Ha! Well guessed,” said Bob ; “ but you'll 
hardly foresee what follows. The pew-opener, 
after a moment’s irresolution, arising perhaps 
from her knowledge of Miss Kersmere’s history, 
and a fear that I might attend for the purpose 
of forbidding the banns—ended by placmg me 
in a commodious pew, but slightly removed 
from the interesting seene. Searcely was I 
seated, when I noticed a second gentleman, evi- 
dently preferring a similar request. He, like- 
wise, wore a subdued and mournful air, and the 
vergeress—probably esteeming us fit compa- 
nions—led the way to my pew, and introduced 
into it Jacob Protheroe—the man she was 
engaged to at Naples! Well, sir, we had 
barely exchanged nods, when, by Jove! our 
party was augmented by the entrance of Lord 
Edward Snitcher, and his long cousin, Tom 
Preedy, who fought about her at Bruges, and 
were both pinked—and jilted. Them followed 
little Contrebasso, the music-master, to whom 
it was said Miss had given a written contract 
of marriage. Presently, at the end of the 
pew, I became aware of the long visage of old 
Witherspin, of the Blues; and, finally, to crown 
all, the indefatigable female hitched into the 
pew a tall ungainly youth, with large ears, 
blushing to their very tips, whom Protheroe, in 
a choked whisper, pronounced to be young 
Quentery, the son of one of Kersmere’s Shrop- 
shire tenants, whose bucolic heart Miss Kers- 
mere had broken, as the Laureate hath it, 
‘for pastime, ere she went to town.’ There, 
sir, we sat—the pew-opener standing sentry 
over us, with a half-pitying, half-disdainful air 
—as if we had been convicts, or a batch of 
doubtful sheep in a separate pen. I have often 
wondered whether the placing us all together in 
that conspicuous position, when there were 
scores of pews vacant, was the jade’s joke or not! 
Escape was out of the question, for hardly 
had young Quentery’s left ear shown symptoms 
of regaining its natural hue, when its relapse 
into the deepest crimson announced the approach 
of the wedding-party. Grace leaned upon her 
father’s arm, looking radiant as the day, and 
—(shameless flirt and jilt!) the impersona- 
tion of artless innocence. Whether she re- 
garded our presence as a compliment or other- 
wise, it was impossible to say. I think I know 
which party looked most foolish. I am sure I 
know which felt most embarrassed. As Tatter- 
shore led her from the altar, she suddenly stopped, 
faced round, surveyed us with one slow, sweep- 
ing glance of scorn, dropped a stately curisey, 
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and vanished. At that moment, a resolution, 


“T don’t want any public tributes,” said Bob. 


already flickering in my mind, became fixed as/ “The world doesn’t want me, nor I the world. 


fate. 
of a social polity where such treachery as this 
can be practised without penalty or reproach— 
is tolerated, smiled at, forgiven. Harry, it is 
my intention to become, in the completest 
sense of the word, a hermit.” 

“Are you in earnest? A hermit? My dear 
Bob, in these days——” 

“Is an anachronism,” interposed Mr. Lynn, 
calmly. “I will meet that as I may. But, 
Harry, an expression that has just escaped you 
reminds me of a little point. You are among 
the few who will be ever welcome to my cell. 
I shall take it as a great favour if you will use 
a somewhat less familiar mode of address—no 
recluse (and I have given some attention to the 
point) having, so far as my inquiries lead, been 
usually accosted as ‘Bob,’ ‘ Bobby,’ or any of 
the diminutives of that name, which I shall, on 
the contrary, extend to Roberto—Fra Roberto, 
the Solitary.” 

“Rely upon it, old boy——” 

“Old boy,” interrupted the intended hermit, 
“is open to the same objection.” 

“Excuse me. But really, Lynn, this is the 
most singular resolution. And as sudden as it 
is strange.” 

“ Strange, if you like,” said Bob, “ but not 
sudden. It was my boyhood’s dream.” 

“ Very likely. But manhood’s reality-—— 

“T have made it the subject of much anxious 
consideration,” said Bob, “ even to the minutest 
details. My dress, my habitation, my diet, my 
line of life, my course of meditation. Hence- 
forward—that is, from Tuesday fortnight, when 
I dine with my Aunts Pentwhistle, at Twicken- 
ham—TI take cognisance of this world exclu- 
sively through the loopholes of retreat—or one 
of them,” concluded Mr. Lynn. 

“Snug lurking-places enough,” said I, 
“though not absolutely warranted against the 
chance of a splinter in the eye.” 

“If there be anything ironical concealed in 
that observation,” said Bob, stiffly, “permit me 
to remind you that there is no disgrace in re- 
fraining from a conflict in which you are not 
specially invited to participate.” 

“Granted. Should you, however, light upon 
a friend, in that stage of garrotte which might 
prohibit his conveying to you that special invi- 
tation—how then?” - 

“That,” said Bob, impatiently, “is a parti- 
cular case. I never heard of shame or discredit 
attaching to those who have voluntarily quitted 
the conflict of the world.” 

“Nor I either. It’s a matter of taste and 
personal comfort. Still——” 

* Still, what ?” 

** Why, you see, a man may perch himself on 
a windmill, beyond shell practice, and very 
much enjoy a battle. But that gallant example 
has been rarely found to exercise any beneficial 
influence on his fellow-men; and, hence, the 
public tributes (at least, of a gratifying nature) 
paid to such warriors have been few.” 





> 


I determined to quit for ever the haunts | 





Society is based on the falsest principles. It is 
planted in a slough, from which ail the moral 
sewerage, perpetually in action, cannot with- 
draw the noxious elements. The entire fabric 
being in an advanced state of decomposition, I 
hope I may be excused for making my bow be- 
fore I am stifled in its fragrant fall.” 

“Better stay, and help to reconstruct it 
on sanitary principles of your own, Bobby,” 
said I. 

* We had better part—for the moment—I 
think,” said Bob, gravely. “This is not a 
scene, (How do, Wopshott?) nor are you 
(Good morning, Lady Dunsandle) in a mood, 
to discuss such matters (Ha! Twisken) in a 
fitting tone.’ We were now at Hyde Park 
Corner. “ Call in Half-Moon-street, if you 
think proper, to-morrow,” added Bob, “ about 
four, and you shall then see whether I am in 
earnest, or not.” 

“Good. This time to-morrow.” 

“Four, in the morning,” said Lynn. 

“Tn the morning /” 

“Certainly. I am in training for my recluse 
habits,” said Bob; “and what I may be ex- 
cused for terming the ‘dress rehearsals,’ take 
place at that hour. However, twelve hours later 
will suit me as well—and yow, it may be, better. 
I shall expect thee, son. Benedicite. Hansom!” 

And, in one of those rapid conveyances, Bob 
departed. 

The apartments at this time occupied by the 
misanthrope were singularly luxurious. Bath- 
room, chamber, library, breakfast-room, divan— 
all and each were the perfection of comfort, ele- 
gance, and taste. Anything less suggestive of 
the simple habits of the Lecmit‘s cell I had 
never seen. Lynn was an inveterate smoker, 
and when, punctual to my appointment, I en- 
tered the familiar doors, the future anchorite 
was reclining on his Persian couch, clad in a 
rich brocade dressing-robe, smoking a narghilé, 
and sipping, a cool glass of Beaujolais. 

My first idea was that the recluse fancy bad 
passed away. Far from it. Bob at once 
plunged into the subject. 

*T have sold all these gimcracks,” he said, 
glancing at his superb furniture with an eye of 
scorn, “and let the shells” (rooms, I concluded). 
“In that single packing-case is comprised all 
that ‘little’ which man—in his recluse state— 
is poetically supposed to ‘want.’ Cast your 
eye over it.” 

Nailed upon the open lid was a list of the 
contents, which appeared to be these: Iron 
bed-frame, small oaken table, three-legged stool, 
wooden spade, six wooden platters, a wooden 
spoon, a salt-box, and a stewpan. 

Simplicity itself. But why, I asked, this 
predominance of timber ? 

Mr. Lynn replied that he preferred that ma- 
terial, as combining the three characteristics of 
cleanliness, portability, and innocence. No- 
| thing approaching to a weapon, even of defence, 
should be found in the dwelling of one who, 
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having resigned everything pilferable, could no 
longer dread his brother-man. 

“Behold my simple apparel,” said Bob, 
twitching aside a curtain that hung against the 
wall. ‘ Winter gown, summer gown.” 

Both were comfortable-looking robes enough 
—with ample folds, reaching nearly to the feet, 
hoods, and girdles. 

“T think, sir, this is about the article,” said 
Bob, with some complacency, as he threw the 
wide skirts across his arm. ‘One sole depar- 
ture I have permitted myself from the accre- 
dited costume. Not to be confounded with the 
new order of B. F. B.s—barefooted boobies— 
I shall retain my socks and Balmorals.” 

“Whatever morals you leave behind, I should 
certainly keep the bals,” I observed, lightly. 
“But now—how about eating?” I hastened 
to add. 

“Behold my kitchen!” replied Bob, patting 
his stewpan encouragingly. 

“ Ha! you do mean to cook, it seems ?” 

* Why—slightly,” said Bob. “There are 
herbs, and roots also (I may, I think, include 
the potato), which are improvable, for table 
— by the agency of fire. By-the-by, 
ook at this.” 

He unfolded a sort of scroll, something re- 
sembling that which records the names of the 
“‘ thousand-and-three” victims to Giovanni’s 
fatal love. 

“* Here are one hundred-and-thirty-seven dis- 
tinct methods of dressing the potato.” 

“ Tt is not the fact, then, that hermits confine 
por eating to the natural products of the 
so ” 


“ Tn a crude state, no. The coats of a hermit’s 
stomach are not expressly lined for the pur- 
pose,” said Mr. Lynn, with some impatience. 
“‘T stick to my text. Roots. Well, potatoes 
are roots. On the other hand, peas, beans— 
broad and French—asparagus—and a lot be- 
sides—are excluded from my larder, simply 
because they are not ‘roots.’ ” 

“ A radical defect indeed !” said I. 

** T shall get on very tidily,” said the intend- 
ing hermit. “There are fruits, you know. 
‘ My scrip, with herbs and fruits’ (you perceive) 
*supplied.’ Ah—my friend!” 

“TI would not rely upon the ‘mountain’s 
grassy side’ for much in ¢haé line,” said I. “B 
the way, how about the Beaujolais ?” I added, 
sipping the fragrant fluid. 

«And water from the spring, ” quoted 
Bob ; for the present, however, following my ex- 
ample. 

“There could at least be no objection to 
Hermitage !” 

“And water from the spring,’” repeated 
Bob, pay ignoring my little jest. “The 
water in the neighbourhood of my retreat is 
exceedingly fine—a light, dry, pleasant, sto- 
machic water, sir. That was one of my reasons 
for selecting the spot I have chosen.” 

You have not told me where it is.” 

“ Let me explain at once, my dear boy,” said 


ever-ready latch of the recluse’s cell. There 
will always be a ham, or a tongue, a grouse-pie, 
or something of that sort, in cut.” 

** Hallo, anchorite !” 

“For my guests—my guests,” said Bob, 
hastily. “ Never shall the famished and belated 
traveller be chidden from my door !” 

* Ts the place so wild and isolated ?” 

* Tt is in one of the loveliest and most popu- 
lous of our western counties.” 

“Indeed! And yet secluded? You are 
lucky, in these days, to have hit on such a 
spot.” 

< Well, it was no easy matter,” replied Bob. 
“Listen, Harry. You consult your Bradshaw. 
You find that a branch of the Great Southland 
Railway conveys you to Tibbley Junction, from 
whence you take the eastern portion of the loop- 
line as far (remember this) as Burngallows. 
Hence, a short branch conducts you to Bishops- 
Pyewall-road ; after which you have it all plain 
sailing to Hawbridge. Here, by order, two 
days before, you can, provided it be not market- 
day in any of the neighbouring towns, obtain 
some species of trap to take you on to Chan- 
dler’s Ford, ten miles and a half. You may 
then consider yourself at home, since there re- 
mains but a six-mile ferry to Sea Palling, where 
you first enter upon the outlying portion of my 
friend Sir Quigley Quantock’s property, in some 
eligible nook of whose very extensive woods I 
propose to take up my permanent abode. You 
understand ?” 

“ Perfectly. Stay—let me see. I take my 
Bradshaw—and I—humph—my Brads——” 

“‘ There’s a shorter way by sea,” interrupted 
Bob, ‘discovered by some Columbus, on his 
way to Babley-Patterton regatta.” 

“IT think I should prefer the sea way,” said 
I. “Shall you be there in August ?” 

* Only for the remnant of my pilgrimage,” 
replied Bob, relapsing into sentiment. 

“What if you live toa hundred? Hermits 
generally do. My dear old boy, what upon 
earth will you do with yourself?” 

“ My existence,” answered Bob, “will be 
one of child-like innocence. I shall smoke and 
meditate.” 

“Without disparagement to those truly in- 
fantine pursuits, one must at least be thankful, 
for the sake of progress, that the general body 
of mankind are not seized with a similar fancy. 
But, you yourself—without companions—with- 


out-——” 
“Companions!” exclaimed Bob. ‘ What 

better companions can thoughtful man desire 

than the ever-changing, soul-entrancing aspects 

of nature? The babbling brooklet—the fleecy 

cloudlet-——” 

“ Portending the stormlet,” I put in. 

“ The—the whole lot of meteorological phe- 

nomena,” said Bob, frowning, “and that sort 

of thing; such will be my associates. They 

cannot betray.” 

“TI beg your pardon. For treachery and 


22 


mendacity I'll back your barometer——- 





| Bob, “and be you one of the earliest to lift the 


“ Psha!” said Bob. “These exhausted, I 
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turn me to my sheltering woods—my neighbour 
oaks—my—other thingamies—and, fixing my 

é upon some gnarled trunk, I—I shall— 
think,” said Bob. 

“ One mode of taking a course of bark!” I 
ventured to observe. “ But even that source 
of mental vigour may be exhausted. Zhen?” 

** My resolution is unshaken,” replied Bob, 
with a mournful smile. “Out of the world I 
go—on Wednesday fortnight.” 

“* Well, my friend, I am sorry for this deter- 
mination, and the more so, as pen but feel 
that the cause is most inadequate.” _ 

“JZ am the best judge of that,” said Bob. 
“ Harry—she was the only woman I ever 
loved.” 

“ But, dear old boy, did everybody who is 
jilted take to the woods, what a sylvan popula- 
tion we should have !” 

“TI am not influenced solely by the—the 
circumstance to which you, not obscurely, refer,” 
said Bob. “ Harry, I am the victim of a 
noble discontent. I am an ambitious man. 
Possegsed of talents above the average, but 
rendered infructuous through a certain difficulty 
of ascertaining in what direction they lie, I find 
myself condemned to an insignificance abhorrent 
to my soul. Were I rich, old fellow, all would 
be well. My abilities would at once command 
the respect they deserve. But here again I fail. 
I have six hundred a year. Disgusting income! 
Of all the peddling little prizes in fortune’s 
wheel, six hundred a year is the most embar- 
rassing. I wish it were practicable to toss up 
with the blind goddess whether it should be six 
thousand or nothing! You're for ever dodging 
about the tail of it, neither actually ou¢ of debt, 
nor plunging honestly izéo it. In embracing 
solitude, I resign all the dreams of iove and 
ambition. I owe nothing. My very tailor is 
paid. Disarmed, stingless, he melts into the 
common herd, and is forgotten. My frame 
will be covered by two gowns—my other needs, 
by thirty pounds a year. The residue of my 
property will accumulate, so as to form a fund 
which, after my decease, will be devoted to 
the outfit, biennially, of six hermits, of disap- 
—< views, but irreproachable character. 

ou will allow me to name you as one of the 
trustees ?” 

I pressed my friend’s hand in token of ac- 
quiescence, and, shortly after, took my leave— 
not (to say truth) without a painful suspicion 
that the disappointment poor Lynn had expe- 
rienced had acted more unhealthily upon his 
mind than his friends were aware. 

Engagements prevented my revisiting London 
for three weeks. I then found Lynn’s rooms 
empty and dismantled. He had, I was informed, 
sold every individual article he possessed—save 
only the clothes he stood in and his favourite 
pipe—and departed, with the packing-case, 
leaving no address whatever. It was manifest, 
therefore, that he had actually carried his 
singular project into effect. 

This conclusion was shortly rendered certain, 
by my receiving a letter from the recluse him- 





self. Although I could distinguish the post- 
mark of Sea Palling, it seemed to have made an 
extended tour in Devon, Cornwall, and the 
Scilly Isles, and was at least six weeks old when 
it reached my hands. 

Bob—I beg his pardon, Fra Roberto—wrote 
in the most enthusiastic terms of his new mode 
of life. His bower was a woodcutter’s aban- 
doned hut, situated in an oaken glade, well 
sheltered from the colder breezes, yet within a 
few minutes’ walk of points which commanded 
a noble stretch of sea, while, in other directions, 
a tolerably dense woodland district invited the 
recluse to those sylvan contemplations from 
which he expected to derive such solace. 

The seclusion, he declared, was all he could 
possibly desire—the nearest hamlet being four 
miles distant, and, so far as he, Bob, knew, the 
nearest dwelling not within three. 

“Quantock,” continued the solitary, “ has 
been most kind, prohibiting his keepers, wood- 
men, &c., from approaching my haunts, while he 
gives me ‘carte blanche’ to do what I please in 
the forest. I am, in fact, ‘monarch of all I 
survey,’ and have literally seen nothing but ‘the 
fowl and the brute,’ including, in the latter term, 
a poaching vagabond whom, thinking him belated, 
I welcomed to my cell. I had, it happened, 
nothing but my own frugal feast—a lettuce and 
some blackberries, with some excellent water 
—to set before him. With this ‘ guiltless’ fare 
he did not seem highly satisfied, and, probably as 
an indemnification, when he departed, took away 
my boots, and, what I feel severely, my stewpan. 
Irrespective of this little accident, I am as 
happy as possible. I have not a fear or a care 
in the world, and the confidence that I shall || 
never again see a human face, except yours, my || 
friend, and, say, a couple more, completes my || 
felicity. Come and witness it.—RoBERTO. 
P.S. You will remember the directions I gave || 
you as to the road. Once within the Quantock || 
property, steer S.S.W. half W. Perhaps the || 
enclosed plan of sheep-tracks may help you || 
across the hills. But, for goodness’ sake, no || 
guide. My retreat must not be known.” 

The enclosed “plan” resembled nothing so || 
much as the skeleton of an umbrella with the || 
ribs entangled. In the centre was a huge (dis- || 
connected) blot, meant, I suppose, to represent || 
the hermit’s abode. 

Now, I had agreed to spend some weeks, 
that summer, yachting with a friend, and as 
Smijthe (he was very particular about his j) 
was rather addicted to dawdling about the 
coast, within easy reach of fresh butter and the 
Times, I expected that an opportunity might || 
occur of attacking Sea Palling on its water- || 
face. It did. 

On a lovely noon in August we ran into a 
small estuary, flanked by higher cliffs than I had 
thought existed in those parts, and dropped 
anchor off a little village. Its only visible in- 
habitant—an exceedingly infirm and ancient 
mariner— paddled promptly off in a canoe, and 
asked if we wanted any nice fresh fish—heaving 
into view, as a temptation, what we should have 
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taken for a younger brother of the sea-serpent, 
had not our steward pronouneed it to be a conger, 
weighing at Jeast ninety pounds ! 

“Chaps like he,” the venerable aborigine 
aa us, “was frequently took in the 

ay.” 

Declining the wallowing monster, even at 
the reduced price of one-and-nine, and leaving 
the ancient mariner to chat with the crew, 
— and I jumped into the dingy and 
seulled ashore. 

Arrivals by sea were evidently not common ; 
for several natives, who had been slumbering on 
a fragrant couch of compost, in which sea-drift 
and mussel-shells freely intermingled, arose, 
stretched themselves, and came down to meet, 
or rather stare at, us. 

** Was this Sea Palling ?” 

“No; ’twere Falcombe.” 

“Then where was Sea Palling >” 

* Four mile to the west’ard.” 

** Was it difficult to find ?” 

***Pends on what we was a-looking for.” 

* Why, the town.” 

“Town! Sea Palling ain’t a town. There’s 
a pot-hus and a post-hus, but not much else. If 
the gents wished to go anywhere on squire’s— 
Sir Quigley Quantock’s—land, one of them 
could show the way.” 

Remembering Bob’s caution, I was on my 
guard. 

““I—TI am going to Sir Quigley’s; but as to 
a guide 

“Squire’s in Hitterley,” put in a native. 
“Tf he warn’t, he’s neverhere. There ain’t no 
house, you know.” 

“TI know—that is, I suppose so. The fact 
is, I wish to make a hasty sketch or two 
in the woods. The thicker woods. If one of 
you will put me in the path, that is all I re- 
quire.” 

A hasty consultation ensued among the 
natives, in the course of which, if there be any 
significance in the rise and fall of a halfpenny, 
T was submitted to the arbitration of fortune, 
after which, bidding my friend a temporary 
farewell, I set forth with my guide. 

Avoiding, as I found we might, the village, 
we were quickly on the wild down, and follow- 
ing a track which seemed to point towards a 
well-wooded district, on the landward slope 
of the hills, about five miles off. This, my 
guide remarked, was all on the squire’s pro- 





It was a wild quest, but, faithful to Bob’s 
injunctions, I here dismissed my native, and 
proceeded alone. 

Scarcely a sign or sound of life interrupted 
my meditations as I strode along, until, feeling 
a little fatigued, I sat down upon a large 
boulder, and consulted Bob’s “plan.” I might 
as well have consulted the works of Confucius 
in the original manuscript! One track, how- 
ever, took my fancy, and, as it bore in the 
~~ ee Bob had told me to “ steer,”’ I followed 

at. 

On, and on—I was passing trees, and clumps 





of trees; but as the woodland became denser 
my difficulties increased. Where, in this track- 
less forest, was I to seek my hermit ? 

Not trackless! I became suddenly conscious 
of wheel-marks, and the dint of horse-hoofs cross- 
ing hither and thither. Wood-wains? No. 
The traces were too narrow, and too light, and 
the horses that drew these vehicles had small 
and shapely feet. The recluse, then, has not 
been able to isolate himself so utterly as he had 
hoped. Perhaps he has retired to some still 
remoter spot in the heart of the sheltering 
wood, where not even the chance wayfarer-—— 
Hallo! 

A distant bugle: “ Bright chanticleer pro- 
claims the morn.” Undoubtedly—but why } me 
and now? The air suddenly glided, with astonish- 
ing dexterity, into “Oh the roast beef of Old 
England,” with the usual supplementary assur- 
ance, in a varied form, that the institution is 
peculiarly British—and, round an angle of the 
wood, came swinging, at ten miles an hour— 
can I believe my eyes?—a well-appointed, 
rather rakish-looking, four-horse *bus! From 
certain streamers disposed about the horses, and 
a little banner fluttering on the vehicle itself, it 
had all the appearance of being on its way to a 
fair—especially as the fourteen passengers on 
the outside, not to mention the twelve within, 
seemed to be in the highest possible merri- 
ment. 

As the phenomenon swept past, I had time to 
read, in large characters on the panel, “THE 
Hermit. Twice a day. There and back: Half- 
a-crown—driver included.” 

In passing, several of the mirthful party had 
wafted affectionate greetings towards the solitary 
traveller; but the driver, with a civil gesture, 
pointed backward with his whip. The move- 
ment was presently explained by the appearance 
of a second conveyance—this time a pair-horse 
stage-coach, of the species now so nearly 
extinct. 

Laden as it was, the coachman pulled up, and 
touched his hat. 

“*Prmit, sir? “Ermit? Make room for one 
a side 0” me.” 

I shook my head. 

*T’other’s coming, sir,” said the driver, 
“if you likes he better. He’ve got one 
place.” 

He drove on. On the back of the vehicie was 
its name :—“ THE Friar Tuck.” (Ah, Bob!) 
‘One Shilling.” 

T’other one was not far off. Round the 
corner came, jolting and jingling, a rickety 
burlesque of that obsclete form of London cab, 
in which the driver balanced himself on a perch 
at the side, two passengers occupying the body. 
It was drawn by a broken-down hack, which 
embraced the first opportunity of stopping, as 
the driver, checking him, pointed to the vacant 
seat. Ishook my head. The vehicle tottered 
forward. At its back there dangled a placard 
—its name, “THe Fra Roperto. Nine- 
pence.” 

It was but too clear. Lynn’s haunt had been 
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discovered, and the sensitive recluse was being 
exhibited at half-a-crown, one shilling, and nine- 
pence each! 

I could not approach my poor friend in such 
eompany, but, noting the direction taken by the 
*bus, it struck me that, by making a dive through 
the thicket, I might possibly anticipate their 
arrival. Hardly had I entered, when a familiar 
voice pronounced my name. I started round. 
It was Bob himself! 

He was ensconced in a sort of arbour made 
of boughs, so closely interwoven that I had 
passed him almost within arm’s length without 
notice. 

“?Sh!” said Bob, with his finger on his lip; 
“T’ve sold them splendidly. How lucky you 
cut through here! Sit dowe, Harry, my boy, 
and I’ll tell you all about it.” 

The hermit wore his summer robe—a by no 
means unbecoming garment. His hair and 
beard had grown to an inordinate length, and he 
himself was so much thinner as to convince me 
that his root-and-water diet had been no mere 
pretence. 

“ We are safe now,” said Bob. “ Harry, you 
were in the right; I am” (with a melancholy 
smile) “an anachronism. The world has recog- 
nised that fact, and comes twice a day (besides 
pic-nics) to remind me of it. You remember the 
poacher I spoke of? That villain betrayed me. 
Within a few days of his visit, I began to be 
conscious of the occasional vicinity of my kind. 
Cigar-ends, sandwich-papers, a battered umbrella, 
are not the ordinary products of a wilderness. 
Distant human voices mingled inharmoniously 
with the sylvan sounds, At least, I am aware 
of no British beast—man excepted—that is in 
the habit of insisting, in chorus, and for a con- 
siderable time together, that he is a ‘jolly dog.’ 
It was plain that these intruders purposely 
haunted my locality. I believe they peeped at 
me through the boughs. Guessing this, I se- 
eluded myself more. Then came messages, im- 
provised, of course: ‘ Best compliments—could 
the hermit oblige some ladies with the loan of a 
rolling-pin?? ‘A party of tourists, having 
forgotten the mustard, would the Fra,” &. 


C. 

“T thought Sir Quigley had expressly for- 
bidden such intruders.” 

* He had,” said Bob. “I therefore wrote to 
him on the subject. Answer returned by agent 
—a Mr. Bobbery, or Bolberry. Poor Quig was 
lying dangerously ill at Milan, A retired so- 
licitor had settled at Falcombe, and, wanting 
something to do, stirred up an old quarrel as to 
right of way across Quantock’s woods. By Jove, 
sir, they carried it, and the first result was the 
establishment of the cavalcade you beheld, 
‘working,’ as they call it, from Falcombe to a 
most romantic spot in the heart of the forest, 
and, says the bill, ‘ withina stone’s throw of the 
celebrated Hermit’s Cave.’ I was sorely tempted 
to test the truth of this latter announce- 
ment by practical experiment,” concluded my 
friend. 

“What shall you do, now?” I asked. 





“Come back, I hope, with me. You have had 
your fancy. Enough.” 

“ Never,” said the hermit. “I am content, 
if they would only let me alone. Yesterday 1 
came to the resolution to abandon my cell 
during the day, and conceal myself here. When 
they find there is no chance of seeing me, the 
‘jolly dogs’ may hold their orgies elsewhere. 
My door has but the latch, but I think they 
will respect ¢hat. At six o’clock we may go 
home.” 

Dear old Bob had judged too much by his own 
heart, which, eccentric as he was, was that of a 
true gentleman. Whether in thoughtlessness, 
or in mischief, the sanctity of his bower had been 
rudely violated. The jolly dogs had dined 
there, and, to all appearance, passed a very 
jolly time! Nothing, indeed, had been ab- 
stracted; on the contrary, the corks, bottles, 
broken plates, &c., not to mention pie-crust, 
bones, lobster-shells, &c.—bequeathed to the 
anchorite—might have filled a small wheel- 
barrow. 

I was yet gazing on the relics, when I heard 
Bob utter an exclamation. He had clutched a 
fragment of newspaper on which his eye had 
fallen. His face was pale and agitated. 

“J—I had striven to forget her,” he stam- 
mered, “and here, even here, like a ghost, she 
haunts me still !” 

The paragraph to which he pointed an- 
nounced that Lady Tattershore, who (readers 
would remember) had become a widow some 
time before, during a residence at Cairo, would, 
at the expiration of her mourning, bestow her 
hand, and her twenty-five thousand a year, upon 
the Marquis of Queerfish. 

“Tattershore was a brute, and Queerfish isa 
worse,” groaned Bob, dropping the paper from 
his hand. 

His passion had never been eradicated. He 
had, as it were, forcibly banished this woman’s 
image from his mind; but the circumstance so 
singularly brought to his notice caused it to 
return with such force, that poor Bob, already 
worried and perplexed with the invasion of 
his solitude, could not regain his tranquil 
mood. 

One thing was plain—that all hope of peace, 
in his present retreat, was at an end. I have 
not space to tell by what arguments I prevailed 
upon Bob to accept the loan of a spare suit I 
had fortunately brought in my knapsack, to cut 
his hair, to pack up his hermit attire, and, aban- 
doning all else, embark with me in the hospitable 
bark of my friend Smijthe; nor how the latter 
received him with the greatest kindness, and, 
conveying him to Dieppe, put him on the way 
te his new destination—Switzerland. 

From the latter country Bob wrote onee, in- 
forming me that he had pitched his tent, or 
cabin, this time (as he hoped) adove the world, 
on a mountain-side, above Martigny. In vain. 
A path had been found, outflanking and over- 
topping the hermit, and a huge telescope, 
mounted, like a gun, swept his position at all 
hours of the day. Bob went higher, A mem- 
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ber of the Alpine Club assailed him by a new 
route, and discovered a platform so convenient, 
that a small neat edifice was at once erected 
there, and the Hotel de Hermite became a 
favourite excursion from Martigny. 

In despair, poor Bob travelled into a secluded 
district of Westphalia, and here occurred the 
strange event that concludes this narrative. 

My friend, the Baroness d’Ubique, having 
kindly offered me the use, for some months, of a 
residence of hers, something between a farm- 
house and a castle, in Westphalia, I set forth to 
occupy it. It was haunted (hence, perhaps, 
the easy terms of my tenancy); but I rather 
like ghosts, and the baroness knew it. 

Halting to sleep in a certain village, the 
name at once struck me as having been men- 
tioned by Lynn in his first letter from these 
parts. In the second, and last, he had given 
me no address whatever. 

Sending for the landlord, I asked him if 
British travellers often came this road. 

Not unfrequently, was the answer. (Poor 
Bob!) There were even English residents at no 
great distance. On one side there lay a large pre- 
perty belonging to an English miladi. On the 
other, there was—or there might be, for he was 
said to be dead, or, at least, dying—a British 
gentleman, mad, but harmless as a child, who 
wears—— 

“A gown? A beard?” 

* Both.” 

I was in the saddle in five minutes, and, well 
guided, was, in thirty more, by Bob’s bedside. 
Not too soon. The dear old fellow, worn to a 
very shadow, lay, as it seemed, expecting his 
end. An old peasant woman, his sole attend- 
ant, crouched in a corner of the hut. 

Bob recognised me, but his mind perpetually 
wandered. He believed that he had been many 
years a recluse, and, identifying himself in his 
mental weakness with Goldsmith’s Hermit, 

talked ‘constantly of his “ Angelina,” avowing 
his persuasion that she, who had been the star 
of his life, would once more visit him, if but 
to receive his last breath. 

In spite of poor Lynn’s debilitated condition 
there was something in his appearance that 
seemed to encourage hope. I must obtain 
medical advice, and that as promptly as possible. 
He had fallen into quiet slumber, and I galloped 
back to the inn. 

There was no good medical advice near at 
hand ; but, said the landlord, the English miladi 
(who arrived at the castle last Monday) always 
brought with her her own English doctor. 
Doubtless, 4e might come to his compatriot. 

“The miladi’s name? Quick.” 

It was not to be said quickly. “Trek— 
Thwack—Trek—Trak—Tattersh-——” 





“ Tattershore !” 

“ Yes—well—so—Tattershore !” 

I had no time for wonder at this strange 
fatality. I despatched a note to miladi, sup- 
pressing, of course, Bob’s name. It was 
answered by the doctor in person, a gentle, 
grey-haired man, but with clear intelligent eyes, 
in which, occasionally, there sparkled a touch 
of humour. 

We became such friends, that, on our way 
back from a visit to the hermit, I told him aid. 
Dr. Thurgood listened with attention, and fell 
into deep thought. 

“T am muck in Lady Tattershore’s confi- 
dence,” he said. “I know more of her feelings 
than—than I have aright to tell. I may tell you 
this—she has been for years a changed woman. 
Her unhappy married life did that good for her. 
Gentle, quiet, loving, if ever she marries again 
—(how lucky she refused Lord Queerfish !)— 
happy will be the man! There is but one way 
of dealing with ¢his case of ours,” added the 
doctor, with a laughing gleam in his eye. “As 
I’m a man and a doctor, I’ll try it! Ask no 
questions, and express no surprise.” 

He wrung my hand and vanished. 

Next day a carriage drove up to the inn, 
and Lady Tattershore, accompanied by the 
doctor, receiving me with a sweet, and, I 
thought, grateful smile, invited me to go with 
them to the hermitage. Arrived there, Thur- 
good begged me to sit by my friend until he 
should join me. Poor Lynn was very weak 
and wandering. 

“T am dying, Harry, and she will not come. 
Oh, she will never—never come !” 

That statement was instantly falsified. His 
next words were : “ My life! My all in life!” 
Kneeling, weeping, the lady was there, clasping 
his wasted hand. 

Mr. Lynn did not die. He resides princi- 
pally at Florence, where, in his beautiful palace, 
adored by his wife, whom he has a fancy for 
calling Angelina though her name is Grace, 
he sees a good deal of the world he has abjured, 
and bears it remarkably well. 
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IMPORTANT FAMILY 


MEDICINE. 











CAMOMILE 


THE MOST CERTAIN PRESERVER OF HEALTH, 
A MILD, YET SPEEDY, SAFE, AND 


&FFECTUAL AID IN CASES OF INDIGESTION, 





PILLS, 


\ AND ALL STOMACH COMPLAINTS, 


AND, AS A NATURAL CONSEQUENCE, A 
PURIFIER OF THE BLOOD, AND A SWEETENER OF THE WHOLE SYSTEM. 





IxpIGESTION is a weakness or want of power | time to calm and collect themselves : yet for 


of the digestive juices in the stomach to con- 
vert what we eat and drink into healthy 
matter, for the proper nourishment of the 
whole system. It is caused by everything 
which weakens the system in general, or the 
stomach in particular. From it proceed 
nearly all the diseases to which we are 
liable ; for it is very certain, that if we could 
always keep the stomach right we should 
only die by old age or accident. Indigestion 
produces a great variety of unpleasant sensza- 
tions: amongst the most prominent of its 
miserable effects are a want of, or an in- 
ordinate appetite, sometimes attended with a 
constant craving for drink, a distension or 
feeling of enlargement of the stomach, flatu- 
Joncy, heartburn, pains in the stomach, acidity, 
unpleasant taste in the mouth, perhaps sick- 
ness, rumbling ncise in the bowels : in some 
cases of depraved digestion there is nearly a 
complete disrelish for food, but still the 
appetite is not greatly impaired, as at the 
stated period of meals persons so afflicted can 
eat heartily, although without much gratifi- 
cation ; a long train of nervous symptoms are 
also frequent attendants, general debility, 
great languidness, and incapacity for exer- 
tion. The minds of persons so afflicted fre- 
quently become irritable and desponding, 
and great anxiety is observable in the coun- 
tenance ; they appear thoughtful, melan- 
choly,®and dejected, under great appre- 
hension of some imaginary danger, will start 
at any unexpected noise or occurrence, and 
@ so agitated that they require some 














all this the mind is exhilarated without much 
difficulty ; pleasing events, society, will for 
a time dissipate all appearance of disease ; 
but the excitement produced by an agreeable 
change vanishes soon after the cause has 
gone by. Other symptoms are, violent pal- 
pitations, restlessness, the sleep disturbed by 
frightful dreams and startings, and affording 
little or no refreshment ; occasionally there 
is much moaning, with a sense of weight and 
oppression upon the chest, nightmare, &c. 

It is almost impossible to enumerate all 
the symptoms of this first invader upon the 
constitution, as in a hundred cases of [ndi- 
gestion there will probably be something 
peculiar to each ; but, be they what they 
may, they are all oceasioned by the food 
nelitiing a burden rather than a support to 
the stomack ; and in all its stages the medi- 
cine most wanted is that which will afford 
speedy and effectual assistance to the di- 
gestive organs, and give energy to the ner- 
yous and muscular systems,—nothing can 
more speedily or with more certainty effeet 
so desirable an object than Norton’s Extract 
of Camomile Flowers. The herb has frem 
time immemorial been highly esteemed in 
England as a grateful anodyne, imparting an 
aromatic bitter to the taste, and a pleasing 
degree of warmth and strength to the sto- 
mach ; and in all cases of indigestion, gouf 
in the stomach, windy colie, and general 
weakness, it has for ages been strongly re: 
commended by the most eminent practi- 
tioners as very useful and beneficial. * The 
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great, indeed only, objection to its use has 
been the large quantity of water which-it 
takes to dissolve a small part of the flowers, 
and which must be taken with it into the 
stomach. It requires a quarter of a pint of 
boiling water to dissulve the soluble portion 
of one drachm of Camomile Flowers ; and, 
when one or even two ounces may be taken 
with advantage, it must at once be seen 
how impossible it is to take a proper dose of 
this wholesome herb in the form of tea ; and 
the only reason why it has not long since 
been placed the very first in rank of ali 
restorative medicines is, that in taking it the 
stomach has always been loaded witi: water, 
which tends in a great measure to counter- 
act, and very frequently wholly to destroy 
the effect. It must be evident that loading 
a weak stomach with a large quantity of 
water, merely for the purpose of conveying 
into ita small quantity of medicine, must be 
injurious ; and that the medicine must pos- 
sess powerful renovating properties only to 
counteract the bad effects likely to be pro- 
duced by the water. Generally speaking, 
thiskasbeen thecase with Camomile Flowers, 
a herb possessing the highest restorative 
qualities,and when properly taken, decidedly 
the most speedy restorer, anc the most cer- 
tain preserver of health. 

NORTON’S CAMOMILE PILIS are 
prepared by a peculiar process, accidentally 
discovered, andknownonly to the proprietor, 
and which he firmly believes to be one of 
the most valuable modern discoveries in 
medicine, by which all the essential and ex- 
tractive matier of more than an ounce of the 
flowers is concentrated in four moderate- 
sized pills. Ixperience has afforded the most 
ample proof that they possess all the fine 
aromatic and stomachic properties for which 
the herb has been esteemed ; and, as they 
aretaken into.the stomach unencumbered by 
any diluting or indigestible substance, in the 
same degree has.their benefit been more im- 
mediate and decided.. Mild in their opera- 
tion and pleasant in their effect, they may be 
taken at. any age, and under any circum- 
stance, without:danger oriuconvenience, A 
person exposed to cold and wet a whole day 
or night could not possibly receive any in- 
jury from taking them, but, on the contrary, 
they would effectually prevent a cold being 
taken. @ After a long acquaintance with and 
strict observance of the medicinal properties 
of Norton’s Camomile Pills, it is only doing 
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OBSERVATIONS ON INDIGESTION. 


them justice to say, that they are really the 
most vaiuable of all Tontc Mepicives. By 
the word tonic is meant a medicine which 
gives strength to the stomach suflicient to 
digest in proper quantities all wholesome 
food, which increases the power of every 
nerve and muscle of the human body, or, in 
other words, invigorates the nervous and 
muscular systems. The solidity or firmness 
of the whole tissue of the body which so 
quickly follows the useof Norton's Camomile 
Pills, their certain and speedy effects in re- 
pairing the partial dilapidations from time or 
intemperance, and their lasting salutary in- 
fluence on the whole frame, is most con- 
vincing, that in the smallest compass is con- 
tained the largest quantity of the tonic prin- 
ciple, of so peculiar a nature as to pervade 
the whole system, through which it diffuses 
health and strength sufficient to resist the 
formation of disease, and also to fortify the 
constitution against contagion ; as such, their 
general use is strongly recommended asa 
preventative during the prevalence of malig- 
nant fever or other infectious diseases, and 
to persons attending sick rooms they are in- 
valuable, as in no one instance havethey ever 
failed in preventing the taking of illness, 
even under the most trying circumstances. 

As Norton's Camomile Pills are parti- 
cularly recommended for all stomach com- 
plaints or indigestion, it will probably be ex- 
pected that some advice should be given re- 
specting diet, though after all that has been 
written upon thesubject, afterthe publication 
of volume upon volume, after the country 
has, as it were, been inundated with prac- 
tical essays on diet,as a means of prolonging 
life, it would be unnecessary to say more, 
did we not feel it our-duty to make the 
humble endeavour of inducing the public to 
regard them not, but to adopt that course 
which is dictated by nature, by reason, and 
by common sense. Those persons who study 
the wholesomes, and are governed by the 
opinions of writers on diet, are uniformly 
both unhealthy in body and weak. in mind. 
There can be no doubt that the palate is de- 
signed to inform us what'is proper for the 
stomach, and of course that must best in- 
struct us what food to take and what to 
avoid ; we want no other adviser. Nothing 
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which are agreeable to the taste were by 
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production : if they are pure and unadul- 
terated, no harm need be dreaded by their 
use; they will only injure by abuse. Con- 
sequently, whatever the palate approves, eat 
and drink always in moderation, but never 
in excess ; keeping in mind that the first 
process of digestion is performed in the 
mouth, the second in the stomach ; and that, 
in order that the stomach may be able to do 
its work properly, it is requisite the first 
process should be well performed ; this con- 
sists in masticating or chewing the solid 
food, so as to break down and separate the 
fibres and small substances of meat and ve- 
getable, mixing them well, and blending the 
whol} together before they are swallowed ; 
and it is particularly urged upon all to take 
plenty of time to their meals and never eat 
in haste. If you conform to this short and 
simple, but comprehensive advice, and find 
that there are various things which others 
eat and drink with pleasure and without in- 
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convenience, and which would be pleasant 


to yourself only that they disagree, you may 
at once conclude that the fault is in the 
stomach, that it does not possess the power 
which it ought to do, that it wants assist- 
ance, and the sooner that assistance is af- 
forded the better. A very short trial of this 
medicine will best prove how soon it will 
put the stomach in a condition to perform 
with ease all the work which nature intended 
for it. By its use you will-soon be able 
to enjoy, in moderation, whatever is agree- 
able to the taste, and unable to name one in- 
dividual article of food which disagrees with 
or sits unpleasantly on the stomach. Never 
forget that a small meal well digested affords 
more nourishment to the system thana large 
one, even of the same food, when digested 
imperfectly. Let the dish be ever so deli- 
cious, ever so enticing a variety offered, the 
bottle ever so enchanting, never forget that 
temperance tends to preserve health, and 
that health is the soul of enjoyment. But 
should an impropriety beatany time, orever 
7 often committed, by which the stomach 

becomes overloaded or disordered, render it 
mmediate aid by taking a dose of Norton’s 
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Camomile Pills, which will so promptly as- 
sist in carrying off the burden thus imposed 
upon it that all will soon be zight again, 
Itis most certainly true that every person 
in his lifetime consumes a quantity of nox- 
ious matter, which if taken at one meal 
would be fatal : it is these small quantities 
of noxious matter, which are introduced into 
our food, either by accident or wilfvl adul- 
teration, which we find so often upsct the 
stomach, and not unfrequently lay the foun- 
dation of illness, and perhaps final ruination 
to health. To preserve the constitution, it 
should be our constant care, if possible, to 
counteractthe effect of these smal] quantities 
of unwholesome matter ; and whenever, in 
that way, an enemy to the constitution finds 
its way into the stomach, a friend should 
be immediately sent after it, whicl.” would 
prevent its mischievous effects, and expel it 
altogether ; no better friend can be found, 
nor one which will perform the task with 
greater certainty than NORTON’S CAMO- 
MILE PILLS. And let it be observed that 
the longer this medicine is taken the less it 
will be wanted ; it can in no case become 
\abitual, as its entire action is to give energy 
and force to the stomach, which is the spring 
of life, thesource from which the whole frame 
draws its succour and support. After an 
excess of eating or drinking, and upon every 
occasion of the general health being at all 
disturbed, these Pris should beimmediately 
taken, as they will stop and eradicate dis- 
ease at its commencement. Indeed, it @ 
most confidently asserted, that by the timely 
use of this medicine only, and a common de- 
gree of caution, any person may enjoy all the 
comforts within his reach, may pass through 
life without an illness, and with the cer- 
tainty of attaining a healthy OLD AGE. 
On account of their volatile properties, 
they must be kept in bottles ; and if closely 
corked their qualitiesareneitherimpaired by 
time nor injured by any change of climate 
whatever. Price, i3}d.and2s. 9d. each, with 
full directions. The large bottle contains the 
quantity of three small ones, or Pris equal 
to fourteen ounces of CAMOMILE FLOWERS. 








Sold by nearly all respectable Medicine Vendors. 
Be particular to ask for “‘NORTON’S PILLS,” and 
do not be persuaded to purchase an imitation, 





A CLEAR COMPLEXION!!! 





GODFREY’S 


EXTRACT OF ELDER FLOWERS 


Is strongly recommended for Softening, Improving, Beautify-. 
ing and Preserving the Sxry, and giving it a blooming and 
charming appearance. It will completely remove Tan, Swi 
burn, Redness, &c., and by its Balsamic and Healing qualit..:, 
render the skin soft, pliable, and free from dryness, &c., clear 
it from every humour, pimple, or eruption, and by continuing 
its use only a short time, the skin will become and continue: 
soft and smooth, and the complexion perfectly clear and 
beautiful. 


Sold in Bottles, price 2s. 9d., by all Medicine Vendors and 
Perfumers. 
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FOR GOUT, RHEUMATISM, AND RHEUMATIC GOUT. i 


SIMCO'S COUT AND RALUMATIC PILLS . 


are a certain and safe remedy. They restore tranquillity to the nerves, give ton. to tl“ 
stomach, and strength to the whole system. No other medicine can be compared 1° 
these excellent Pills, as they prevent the disorder from attacking the stomach or head, 
and have restored thousands from pain and misery to health and comfort. 


Sold by all Medicine Vendors, at 1s. 1}d., or 2s. 9d. per box. 








INFLUENZA, COUGHS, AND COLDS. 
SIMCO’S ESSENCE OF LINSEED 


is the most efficacious remedy ever discovered for the relief of persons suffering fre“ 
Influenza ; the first two doses generally arrest the progress of this distressing compla~* 

and a little perseverance completely removes it. Children’s Coughs, as well as re 
ones in Adults, will be removed by a few doses (frequently by the first); and Asthz 
persons, who previously had not been able to lie down in bed, have received the u:. 
benefit from the use of 


SIMCO’S ESSENCE OF LINSEED. 
Sold in Bottles at 1s, 14d., and 2s. 9d. each. 











LEEDS: John Cooper, Resident Secretary, 18, East Parade. 
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GLASGOW: Thomas Brown, Resident Secretary, 141, Buchanan Street. 
DUNDEE: P. H. Thoms, St. Andrews Place. 














The 


Scottifh Widows Fund 


Is THE LARGEST MUTUAL tire assuraANce 
OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 
HEAD OFFICE, 9, ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 


FOUNDED 1815. 
—_—_—_© 


Increasing Financial Strength. 


The Funds have increased from £3,518,230 in 1859 to . £4,180,000 
The Annual Revenue has increased from £412,767in18s9to 515,000 
New ASsSurances of 1864 alone (£10,000 reassured) : ‘ . 886,350 


Security. 

After setting aside FUNDS to meet the SOCIETY’S LIABILITIES at 
31st December 1859, on the ample scale implied in a Valuation by the Carlisle 
43 per cent. Tables (the whole loading on future Premiums having been 
excluded), the Surplus or Profit on the operations of the Sev en Years from 1852 
amounted to £724,117. Zhe Security afforded by the Society is therefore of 
the most undoubted description. Since 1815 to 1859, the following 


Profit has been Reahzed : 
Profit for Thirty-one Years, 1815 to 1845, . £708,968 
Profit for Seven Years, 1846 to 1852,__. . §91,158 
Profit for Seven Years, 1853 to 1859, __.. . 724,117 


Profit Realized, 1815 to 1859, . £2, 024 5243 


The Whole Profit 1s Divided 
AMONG THE POLICY=-HOLDERS ALONE, 


while in Proprietary Companies it is divided in certain proportions between 
Shareholders and Policy-holders. The above figures serve to indicate that Very 
Large Sums are necessarily paid to the Society’s Policy-holders, which, under 
the Proprietary System, would be paid in Dividends to Shareholders. The 
following are Examples of the additions made to Policies of 4 1000 :— 

Amounts of £ 1000 | Premiums paid. Portion of Premiums 

Policy dated Policies in 1865 Age at entry 50 | added as Bonuses. 


1815 2583 5 3 £1319 2 6 120 per cent. 
1825 2034 5 10 I 
1835 1729 4 2 
1845 1417 15 19 
1855 IIQI 19 7 











Thus Bonuses equal to the greater part of the Premiums paid have been added to Policies of even 
recent issue, while in many instances the Bonuses equal or exceed the whole Premiums paid ; 
the original Sums Insured in these latter cases being secuied by the Interest on the Premiums alone. 





‘. 





LONDON: Hugh M‘Kean, 4, Royal Exchange Buildings, E.C. 


_f Bell, Nott, & Co., 20, Exchange Buildings. 
TOS : & Beans » Temple, Dale Street. 








YORK: R. A. Olark, Yorkshire Banking Company. 
LEEK: Joshua Nicholson & Sons. 











Scottish CHivows’ Fund Life Assurance Society. 





Surrender Values are payable on Demand, 


there being no interval of years, as in most other Offices, during which discon- 
tinuance of the Policy involves forfeiture of all the Premiums paid. The following 
are examples of Surrender Values of Policies of £1000, including Vested Bonus 
Additions for the number of years specified ; age at entry being 35 :-— 

















ati Portions of Premiums 
Poo “ Premiums paid. Surrender Value. returned as 
—" Surrender Value. 

1 Year £29 1 8 £9 13 2 33 per cent. 
10 Years 290 16 8 173 14 Oo 60 per cent. 
20 Years 581 13 4 439 16 4 76 per cent. 
30 Years 872 10 oO 7a 9 4 89 per cent. 
40 Years 1163 6 8 1130 8 6 97 per cent. 
45 Years 1308 15 Oo 1448 2 2 111 per cent. 














Important Privileges. 


1. Lapsed Policies.—When the premium is not paid within the thirty days 
of grace, and the Policy is not renewed within the further period of twelve 
months, a sum equal to the /w// Surrender Value is allowed. 

2. Loans (not less than £50) are granted on security of Policies to any 
amount covered by their ‘ Surrender Value.’ 

8. Claims are paid in full in any part of the -United Kingdom, on the 
simple receipt of the parties entitled thereto, in virtue of the Policy itself, or 
of Assignments, or under English, Irish, or Scotch Administration. 


Premiums for the Assurance of £, 100, 


WH-SH ENTITLE THE ASSURED TO ALL THE ADVANTAGES OF MEMBERSHIP. 









































Age. Premium. Age. | Premium. Age. Premium. | Age. Premium 
25 |£2 6 6 | $3 |42 15 5 41 |43 8 2 | 49 |44 611 
26 27 6} 34 216 9 42 3 10 O}| 50 410 7 
27 2 8 6 35 $s 2 43 312 oO}; 51 414 8 
28 29 7 36 219 9]|| 4 314 1 || 52 4 18 11 
29 210 8 37 2 ¢ 3 45 316 4]| 53 8: © 
30 211 9|} 88 33 0] 4 318 7 || 5&4 s 8 s 
31 21211) 39 3 4 6] 47 4 1 If 85 513 8 
32 214 21] 40 3 6 3]| 48 43 7] 56 519 3] 








Division of Profits in 1866: 


The WHOLE PROFITS realized since 1859 will be divided among the 
Policy-holders at 31st December 1866. The increased productiveness of ail the 
sources from which profit is derived leads to the conclusion that the sum to be 
divided will be an unusually large one. A Policies issued during the remaining 
months of 1865 will entitle their holders to rank for two whole years’ Bonuses. 


Forms of Proposal, etc., may be obtained, free of charge, on application to 


the Head Office, or any of the Agencies. 
; SAMUEL RALEIGH, Manager. 
J. J. P. ANDERSON, Secretary. 


EDINBURGH, September 1865. 




















DUBLIN : Joseph E. Purser, Resident Secretary, 9, Lower Sackville Street. 
Geo. Wm. Braddell, 34, Arthur Street. 

BELFAST ; William Davis, Provincial Bank of Ireland. 
W. M. Collin Solicitor, 30, Arthu Stree’ 





C. Taddy, Solicitor, Shannon Court, Corn Street, 
George 8S. Bryant, 2, St. Stephen’s Street. 


BRISTOL : { 


John M. Hutcheson, Exchange Buildings. 


Archibald M‘Kellar, Writer. 


GREENOCK : { 
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EDINBURGH: 22 ST. ANDREW SQUARE. 
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LIFE ASSURANCE 
The Question of “ Profits.” 


Ss \We: KC A Natio 


mean 
S = wen it 


A MAN of ordinary prudence, in selecting an Office in which 
to assure his life, has some difficulty in perceiving, among the 
numerous Institutions claiming his attention, which of them is 
likely to yield him the greatest advantages. 


The Drrecrors of the Scorrish NationaL INsuRANcE Com- 
PANY wish to state, as plainly as can be done within the limits 
of so short a notice, the reasons why a preference may prudently 
and advantageously be given to this Company. 


Thorough Safety will be the /irst 
object with every prudent man. It has 
also been the first object with the Direc- 
torsofthisCompany. Theirotherpub- 
lications contain full explanations on 
the subject, which need not berepeated 
here. Ample reasons will be found to 
satisfy the most critical that no Policies 
can be more secure of ultimate pay- 
ment, or less liable to contingencies of 
any sort, than those of the ScoTTisH 
NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 

Next to the question of Safety is 
that of Profits. Of Offices equally 
secure, that is the best which will add 
most largely to its Policies in propor- 
tion to the Premiums paid. How is it 
to beascertained which of many Offices 
is likely to make the largest additions 
out of profits ? 





The giving of large Bonuses in times 
past does not necessarily promise cor- 
responding Bonuses in the future, but 


frequently the reverse. In more than 


one prominent Office early Policy- 


holders have received large profit~ at 
the expense of later entrants, and the 
Rate of Bonus has fallen off at every 
successive periodic division. THE 
Bonus ADDITIONS TO THE POLICIES OF 
THE ScoTTIsH NATIONAL INSURANCE 
CoMPANY HAVE, on the contrary, in- 
creased from £1 to £1:5s., and lat- 
terly to £1:12:6 per cent per annum. 


It may be observed in passing, that 
the mode in which this Company di- 
vides its profits among its Policy- 
holders is peculiarly favourable to good 
lives, and to policies effected with a 
view to permanency. 


The SUPERIOR AVDANTAGES to be ENJOY ED 


by persons assured with the Scottish NATIONAL INSURANCE 


CoMPANY in the amount of Bonus Additions to be made to their 
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LONDON: 69 LOMBARD STREET, E.C. 





Scottish National Insurance Company. 


Policies may be judged of in part from the following considera- 
tions, on which the Directors chiefly rely as affording promise of 


98 CROSS STREET. 





MANCHESTER: 


large future Bonuses— 


Ist. Profits are affected by a greater 
or less mortality among the lives as- 
sured. In this Company great care has been 
exercised in the selection of lives, the Directors 
having resisted the temptation of courting a 
very extensive business at the cost of insuring 
exceptionable lives. The rate of mortality 
experienced by the Company since the com- 


mencement has proved the select character of 


the lives assured. 


2d. Profits are affected by the mode 
in which the funds are improved at 
interest. In this Company the rate of in- 
terest reckoned on is three per cent, and 
whatever is realised above that rate becomes 
** Profit.” 


by investments. 
the Company's funds prove equally productive 


in future, the surplus interest above three per | 


cent will form of itself every year a large and 





The rate actually realised hitherto 

has been 44 per cent, while the principal has 
never sustained any diminution through loss | 
If, as there is reason to hope, | 


3d. Profits are affected by the 
greater or less expense incurred. In 
this Company the expenses have been carefully 
kept down, and those chargeable against the 
Life Branch have been still further limited by 
the circumstance of the Fire Branch bearing a 
share of the general costs. 


4th. Profits are affected by the with- 
drawal of any portion of them from 
actual division among the policy- 
holders. In Mutual Assurance offices a por- 
tion of the profits is withdrawn to create a gua- 
rantee fund—in Proprietary offices to compen- 
sate the Shareholders for the guarantee afforded 
by their Capital. In this Company the prac- 
tical effect of its constitution is that the Share- 
holders derive their profits from the interest of 
their own Capital, and from the profits of the 
Fire Branch. Nominally they receive also 
one-tenth of the profits of the Life Branch, 
but virtually, owing to the arrangement of the 
expenses, the WHOLE profits of the Life Branch 
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DUNDEE: 


increasing source of profit. | are divided among the persons assured. 


IT follows from these considerations that persons who assure their 
lives with the Scottish NationaL INsuRANCE CoMPANY may con- 
fidently anticipate that the Bonuses they will receive will, in pro- 
portion to the Premiums they may pay, be on as high a scale as 
those of the most successful Offices. 
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Scottish National Insurance Company | 
ESTABLISHED 1841. | 


7 BACHELORS’ WALK. 


Chairman of Directors. 


The Right Honourable CHARLES LAWSON, Lord Provost of Edinburgh. 


GLASGOW: 


MANAGER. SECRETARY. 
JOHN M. M‘CANDLISH. WALTER BROWN. 


Secretary in London.—ALEX. H. WHYTT. 
Secretary in Dublin.—HENRY DAVID DICKIE. 
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Gy Appointment to the Wopal sFamily. 


W. & J. SANGSTER 


BEG RESPECTFULLY TO SOLICIT AN INSPECTION OF THEIR NEW PARASOLS, THE 


“FLORENTINE” AND “ZEPHYR,” 


Also of their extensive assortment of SUN SHADES and PARASOLS, comprising Poult de Soie, 
Brocaded and Embroidered Silks, French, Maltese, and Brussels Lace, of the Newest and most elegant 
designs. 





BRIDAL PARASOLS ADAPTED FOR PRESENTS AT 140, REGENT STREET. 


PARASOLS FOR MOURNING IN GREAT VARIETY. 


Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s Umbrellas (for which W. & J. S. have been awarded FOUR 
PRIZE MEDALS) on Fox’s Parent Paracon Frames, in every variety of style and price, 
from 10s. 6d. each. 


JOHN WARNER AND SONS, LONDON, 


MANUFACTURERS. 


THE AQUAJECT, 


No. 568 a. 





Useful for every variety of purpose in 
watering or washing flowers or trees in 
gardens, conservatories, orchard houses, 
&e. 

Is simple in construction, portable, 
and easily worked. 

It throws a continuous stream. 

Price, with suction and delivery hose, 
branch pipe, and spreader, £1 10s. 

The Small Aquasrct is held in the 
hand, and possesses advantages obtained 
with no other form of syringe. Price 18s. 














To be had of the Trade generally through- 
out the United Kingdom. 





























